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ABSTRACT , / , • • 

This report presents an evaluation study of Project - 
League ^which is currently implement in g Individually Guided Education 
(IGE) through the auspicgs of the Merrimack Education Center in 

•Chelmsford^ Massachusetts, The purpose of th^ evaluation was to 
determine the degree' of - IGE goal-oriented impact that Project 'League 
has had on participating elementary schools relative, to (1) IGE 
outcome achievement^ (2) IGE role perceptio^i cdngruency^ (3) 'Project 
League activity orientation, and (4) identification of successful 
p-ractices in participating schools. The first two sections of the 
report discuss both the outco me> achievement questionnaire and the 
role clarification questionna lore . These sections contain descriptions 
of the instruments; information concerning administration^ scoring^ 
and the papulation; and analyses of the data: The following section 
contains the computer analyses, stu-dent interview results are, 
discussed in the next section which consists of representative 
replies 'given to specific questions by the interviewees, A discussion* 
of thei on--site observations of League schools is tlie topic of the 
fplldwing section. The last three sections include preliminary and 

*final recommendations^ as well as a list of the successful education 
practices of the League schools, six appendixes containing the 
proposal^ questionnaires^ the interview schedule^ and the successful 
practices hy schools complete this reports (RG) 
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PREyACE 

In under,talflng a new, program In schools,^ In partlculrfir a program 
having the dimensions and scop^ of -Individually Guided Education, a 
cfltlcal renulrement exists for some systematic form of objective, 
on-g'olng «assessment.^ if such assessment Is to have any significance 
In the program Implementation effort. It needs to take the form of 
a "tool" which can be readily used to Identify -strengths and problems, 
enable priority ^Jetting, and provide a rational basis for activities 
aimed at correcting difficulties. An assessment which is a "tool", 
can only be derived through the open and honest cooperation oi those 
people who^a^e most Intimately Involved In the program - bullcJlng 
principals, unit leaders, unit teachers, and students. 

: r 

Much of the Information presented In this evaluation report 

was provided anonymously. And yet It Is seen that participants at < 
» 

all levels wfere not hesitant In pointing out perccjlved problems and 
shortcomings on their part In the implementation process. Such opea- * 
ness and candldness on the part of educators Involved In, a new. and 
dramatic 'change program Is seen as being a vital outcome of Individually 
Guided Education, though It Is not stated 'on an outcome card or on 
film anywhere. . ^ 

It' Is critical ta Improvement of public spools -"and thcf educa- 
tlonal process as a whole that such openness be encouraged and 
supported so that the real probVems. can be Identified and become the 

- focus of inprovement efforts. Toc^ often, openness In Schools has h^en 
met with censure and hostility.. An .blcj pi:overb states that Vbe who 
would tell the truth had better have one foot In the stirrup."* This 

'evaluation report has as its objective, identification of strengths' 

i 



'and weaknMses. It. the Project Leagucfestaf f , in order. to satisfy ' 

some irrelevant body or criterion must work with "one foot in the 

atirrup;" it is. nuestionable that full energy and attention, can be 
♦ 

focused upon 'increased goal achievement. ^ Be assured that in carrying 
out this \ evaluation, the team's feet were, on the grsound at all*times. 

We would like to take this opportunity to extend our sincere 
thanks to several persons* who contributed to this evaluation report. 

George Hehr, Russell Cooper, Judy Cooper, Tom Coffman, Lowell 
'^Draffen, Russell ^IcDavid , Diane Way, Thomas McMillin and others in 
•the Department of l^chool Administration were extrfmely helpful in the 
Instrument .scoring process and deserve our thanks. 

Special appreciation is extended to Mr^. Juanita Cojle and Mrs. 
Sue Halstead for their efforts in typing and reproducing the report. 

Finally, our thanks to the Project Leagui* administrators 'at 
MEC, and the principals, unit leaders, unit teachers, and students , 
of the participating schools for their hospitality, openpess, and 
cooperation throughout the evaluation study. 



. John W. Vaughn 
ildbert C, - Duncan. 

Bloomington, Indiana 
June , 1973 , 
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Introduction 

* tt * 

In-Novenber 1972, plans were made by representatives of the 

\ • 

Metrlmack Education Center CMEC), Chejmsford, Massanchusetts and the 
Ceinter for i^dministrative Studies, Indiana Universxty,' Bloomlngton, 
Indiana for an evaluation stuidy of the Project League currently tm- 
pleraenting Individiially Guided Education (I.G.E.) tjfirough .auspices of 
MEG. ' " 

At the outset of the evaluation planning stage', it vas conceded 
by the sev'etal patrtles that it would not^ hf, feasible to attempt to 
measinre manifest behavior through intensive long-term observation or 
other field approachejs^tji^data gathering. Such, longitudinal techniques, 
while potentially valuable. Were precluded by time considerations. 
Instead, it was d^lded th^t the evaluation design would focus^upon 
factors dejcmed important by Project League leaders^ and identified as 
critical variables by I.G.E. facilitators nationally. 

The purpose of the present assessment was to determine the degree 
of I.G.E. goal-oriented impact that the Project League has ha^ to date 

on participatinp, elementary schools relative to: ^ 

*■ • • 

» ♦ 

1, I.G. E. Outccpne Achievement 

2. I.G.E. Role Perception Con^ruency , 
3t Project League Activity Orientation 

4. Identification of Successful Practices, in Participating Schools 



Rationale 

• Impiementation of a change 'program having* the scope of Individually, 

Guided Education imposes upon the intermedia'te agency a progressive need 

% • 

for feedback of information and data concernlh?> achieveinen^.of the 
agency's goals, ^uch feedback enables progressive evaluation of program 
results and thus provides direction for planning^ organizing and carrying 
out activities designed to modify or enhance 5»oal achievement, ^ 

Individually Guided Education is in the process of beccsaing, and 
progressive evaluation implies tha't systematic; feedback concerning the 
present stratus of program goal achievement is necessary -periodically in 
order that input to I.G.E. can be made by the implementing agency. Clearly, 
if assessment is to have a significant role in the program implementation 
effort, it must go beyond a simple evaluation of '*yes" or '*no;" "good" or ^ 
"bad." ^ It needs to be a "tool" which can rfesdily be used to identify^ 
problems, enable priority setting, ,^nd provide the impetus and direction 
for a problem-solving sequence to be generated. 

A progressive evaluation of Individually Guided Education will result 
in statements relating to the degree to which program goals have been 
achieved. To the degree that objectives are being attained, the imple- 
. menting agency n^iy decide to maintain present procedures or do something 

different. * . * ' 

' Individually Guided Education is an intervention system where change 

"^ents, in this case from the Merrimack Education Center (ITEC) , attempt 
to bring about innovative behavior in fleeted elementary schools. 
Persomnyl from IlEC act as a "temporary system" in the change implementation 



effort in that. they operate b^th within and anong permanent systems. 

> » • it 

The intermediate agency is a temporary system in that its has a specific 

task (i.e. I.O.E. implementation) with a" prerspecif ied termination point 

(i.e. that time when I.G.E, program goals have been achieved). MEC as a 

temporary system has its goal bringing about .meaningful educational change 

without adding to the size, complexity or supervisory personnel of the 

permanent ^system. 

A number of advantages appear operable in the intern-ediate agency - 
temporary systems approach to chanties pertainlxi^ to I.G.E. implementation: 

^* "^i^g use in a temporary system directs attention and ener^^y to 
' the present time, 

2, Goal redefinition , while leading at first to uncertainty and 
ans^lety on the part of participants, has the effect of heightening the 
.significance ard meafiingfulness of system objectives by virtue of member 
involvement ifi the formulation process. 

^* Role redefinition within the temporary system provides members . 
with freedom. to experiment with new roles. "'^ 

4. Norms develop in the (jempora'ry system, usually taking the form 
of (a) equalitarianism; fCb) authenticity; (c) Inquiry; (d) hypothetic^lity?'' 
(e) newism; and (f) ef fprtfulness . ^ ' ^ 

Implementation of Individually Guided Education requires that par- 
ticipants direct their full a'^ttention and energy to the present timre. 
Past and future perspectivesT^ivert time and effort .fnom vital learning 
or re^leari\in<» processes. The presence oi^ a termination point for the*^ 
tcmporarv svs'tejn (that point in tlm^vhen the permanA\t system assumes ' 
full responsibility for maijitalnlne the new or change^fe^uilibriun) *t 



lnduc.es a necessary pressure upon I'.G.E. , participants to learn the 
process in a comparatively cons'tricted time period, but perhaps more 
important, emphasizes the need on thetr part to achieve the goals of 
l.G.E. 

i New role definitions, i.e/ "Unit Leader" or ''Unit Member," fimda- 
mental trf- the I,G;E^ multiunlt organization, begin to take form in the 
tanporary syitera fhrouf^h "testlnj*" or* "exaeri^venting" behavior on the 
part of l.G.E. school role Incumbents. Successful behavior - in the 
Unit situation during the life of the temporary system - will carjcy over 
into the permanent system operation and group norms will likewise be 
transferred, • * , " ^ 

ludividually Guided Education h^s established goals (expressed as 
."outcomes" i.e., "The League stimulatejs an interchanp,e of solutions to 
'existing problems. and is a source of ideas for hew development"), which 
can be viewed* as norms of progress. Outcome achievement, in conjunction/ 
with an assessment of role perception congruency, implementing activitid^ 
on the part of MEG and>'*a summai^y of identified'^successful practices in 
parti^ipati^ng schools provide an operational framework for evaluation 
of the-.Project League. ' . " 

In order ita* generate data germafne to the four major areas, of focus^ 

a variety of techniques was utilized. Two ins^truments weri^ designed to 

att^pt to .pain a description of (1) the state of I.G^E. outcome, (goal) 

^ - ^ ' \ * " * ^ ^ 

achievement, and (2-^;r;^erceived congruericy among l.G.E. roles. All 

prof essionri|,^menb4r6 of partlclpatiijg school staffs. wer^e asked to respond 

to these instruments. On-site visitations by evaluators f torn* the -staff 



of the Center for Administrative Studies were made in January and* in 
May of 1973, to observe the member schools as *they went about program 
implementation. Irvteiyiews wefe conducted in each participating pchool 
with students and faculty/staff personnel* Forms regarding successful 
practices were* distributed to all principals and unit- leaders in the 

project league. Finally, earlier assessiaent reports, especially, those 

... ' t 

accomplished by the Jnstitute iox Development of Educational Activities 
(1/1}/E/Al) and the Bureau of Cvrf ipulura Services of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education, were reviewed and brought to bear where 
appropriate. 

lUlfr rep6rt ".presents the' results of, the data gathering, analysis, 
• and discussion of finding. In addition, the evaluation team ha^ set 
down several suggestions based upon^ the data, with the intent to posit 
f'or the 'Project League sevefal vklterrtative kinds of behaviors which <nay 
be fruitful fls it ^trivfes to better its I.G.E. implementation effort*s. 

The form tak^n by this report ^ntaijs a description of tlie desijajn 

• T*' *' <- - i 

of the.evaluatiQ.n, including iirstrumentation, sampling-, observation, and 

interviewing techniques; a .summation of results^ by instrument; a dis- 

cussioh qff interviewiiig and observation findin^^s; and a listing of. 

.Implications, ^nd possible alternative"behAvloj:^s deemed appp0|>riate by 

the evaluatorrs "based iStson the dat;a.' ' jr^ , * _ 

it *sho«ld -he noted that the eval^ tors^ "do mot posit in th*l,s r^pr't 

' . ' . ' - r 

any value judgment^-«c^ncefning the ~^rojec 5 » League. Such is not the 

intent or/'pur pose of this 'un4<g3rtakin?t . IJhat the team has done is to 

^- . • * / - 

report; as conci<?ely and ob.jectiveLy- m possible, and in sufficj.ent 
* • * ' > 1 * I 

derail, an accurate picture of what is now the status erf" the selecteH 




factoirs* treated in this study - as perceived by professional^ involved . 
in I.G.E. implementation as Wrticipants in the Project. League and als 
observed by evaluatior taam'menfcers .* The Project'' Lcaj^ue will have as a 
result of the study, a niore accurate and nore detailed picture of the 
"is"' than can be inferred on "he basis cf cibservation and intaiirton. • A 
mors accurate picfjtre of the 'fia" should lead to a more careful delinea^io 
of the problems the Project league faces as an implenen<:ing agency. 

With a problem-solving sequence in mind which my be. in fact a^ - ^ 
part of the l^p.t. chanj»e strategy, the ^evaluation should enhance every 
step ov the process: , ... 

1. Definition pf the problem, i^^., to what degree have I.G.E. » 

sOutcpmes been achieved; to vhat exteht* are role perceptions congruent; 

to -what extend have -Projeqt League activities been successfu]. In ^terras 

• • \/ 

of goal attainment - and have the piirpbses ot such activities been 

directed at areas of greatest need. . ' ^ " • 

f. . - t 

2^ Data collection, i.e., what additional data will Be necessary 
^o pose intelligent ^alternative solutions.* 
* 3\ (Generate altAnatives. • . - 

4. - Choose alternative course or coursed of action and begun 

* * 

implem^tatidn preferably during summer 1973. < i 

5, Evaluate progress of sfelec^:ed alternative. . * 

- * Plan of the. Evaluation ^ 

In order, to gather information bearing 'iipon the selec^d factor^ 
'idenCif ied. as'lmnpftanc'-to Projecf LFnpide -.iSsessicentr^the evaluation 

* * * / 

tei^m utilized questiounaire instruments, interviews, on-site visitation/ 
obseWa^on stnd examination of pertinent recora?'. Data were coli-«3cjted 



during January and May 1973, and an Interim External Evaluation Report 
was sMbraltted -In qlbruary 1973 to the MEC Project League by the . 
Evaluation Team. 

Instrumentation ai%d Population 7* 

, 1. r#G,E. Outcome Achievement (jfawestlonnalre 
The purpose of the. I.G.E. Outcome Achlevemertt Questionnaire Is to 

generate data regarding participant jjerception .of the extent to^whidh 

* • * 

I.G.E. objectives have been attained in schools. 

The instrument was adnllnlstered to the followlnf^ Proj'ect^^ League 
personnel: Principals, Unit Leaders, Unit Teachers and Unit Aides. 

2. ItG,E« Role Perception Questionnaire » . 

The purpose of**fh* role perception questionnaire is to generate 
data rela^inp, to how well Project League participants perceive their • 
^espect^e i^oles, and to identify where they occur, conflicts, in role 
perception among the incumbents* Since roles are a function of expecta- 
tion, it is necessary that perceived expectations for the League,^ Principals, 
UnJfc Leaders and Unit Teachers he congruent Inr order that positive and 
productiv^ rolie performance be manifested, ^ 

The I.G.E. Role Perception Questionnaire w^s administered^ to alF 
^project league personnel to Include: Principals, Unit Leaders, Unit 
Teachers and Unit Aides. , . ' r 

Records >- ^ 



, League records will be examined. Such examination will have as its f 
purpxoses: 



* • . .8 

1. Ascertaining Project Leat^ue Ot^jectives , 
\ f 2. Ascertaining Project Lea^^ue actlvl£ies relating to,> pursuit 

i ■ ' 

•of stated I.G.E. ^oals. 
-~ ' — ^ — — " ' » • 

It is anticipated that examination of Project League records, 
especially those concerned with objectives of league I.G.E. 'implementa- 
tion activities, when compared with I.G.E, Outcome Achievement da,ta and 
I.G.E. Role Perception Data will yield Insights as to relevancy ;in^ 
Impact of such activities. * . 

Interview/Site V is ita tion I Oh s erva tion ' ' • ■ 

In order to collect data germane to successful practices in 

*pa'rticipating Project Leaj»ue schools, on-site visitation, observation 
and interviews were ' accomplf shed, 

DISTRIBUTIO^T AND RETRIEVAL PLAN 
In order to facilitat'e distribution of instruments, and retrieval'^ 
for subsequent analysis, the followinj^ plan was implemented. 

1 . ^ Questionnaire Distribution and Admini stration . 
^ ^ Questionnaires, directions, and apt^^opriate materials necessary- 
for instrument administratibnw^re comniled by the Center team and ^. 

■■ ' • 

shipped to the MEG 'of fice of the project' League. Arrival of the 
materials wa-s timed to corresponcf with a planned visitation by the 
evaluation team. The evalua'tiori team distributed on a pre--arrartg 

"scKedule, ali quesfcionnaires to each League school, >and retrieved the 
questionnaires followiij^ completion by participants thr»ugh chc U.S. mail 

.As TabTe" 1 shows, the percentage of responses was quite adequate for ^ 
both instruments used. The percentages do not* include any responses- 
from Project League aides for reasons; given on page twelve of the report 



2. Recot;ds / ' 

The Project League 'director was asked to provide appropriate . 
records to the evaluation team. 

3. Interview/Site Visitation 

Prior to on-site visitation by members of the evaluation team, 
Project League schools wet% asked to identify specific successful 
practices. Interviewers visited participating schools with the object 
of observing •the identified practices, as well as to corroborate in- 
strument dat^ through staff, faculty and student interviews, 

* . ■ TABLE 1 

NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF INSTRUMENT RETURNS 

No, Issued No. Returned Percent 

I.G.E. CXitcome Achievement^ 

Questionnaire 302 234 .77 

I.G.E. Role Perception 

• Questionnaire / 302 204 ,68 

— . — — ^ : 4 — _ 
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/ INSTRUMENT AT ION AND RESULTS BY INSTRUHI^NT 

. . I.G.E. Outcome Achievement Questionnaire 

Introduction ' ^ / , . ^ 

If assessment is to be meaningful and useful, it must be 
accomplished in ter^ns of success or failure iu raeertng stated goals 
or objectives.^ The goals ox desired outcomes of the Individually 
Guided Education program are humeroxfs and are presented in the I.G.E. 
Implementation Guide^ in the form of "Outcome Cards." These outcomes, 
35 in number, are the goals of the I.G.E, program, and provide pro- 
fessional staff, students and parents with dear, unambiguous state- 
aents of highly desirable future &tates of affairs. In effect. 
Implementation of the Individually Guided Education progcara aims at 
full attainment by professional staff, students and parents^ of the 
stated outcomes or goals of the program. One objective of t1n;e present 
assessment of the MEC Project League was to ascertain perceptions of 
goial attainment on the part of all participants engaged in the I.G.E. 
Implementation effort. In order to accomplish this part of the" 
assessment, tKe "I.G.E. Outcome Achievement Questionnaire" was devised, 

Description of the Instrument 

The purpose of the I.G.E. Outcome Achievement Questionnaire is 
to "generate data regarding participant perception of the extent to 
which the goals of Individually Guided Education have been attained in 
Project League schools. 



"^Published by the Institute for Development of Educational 
Activities, Inc., an affiliate of the Charles F. Kettering Foundation, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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The questionnaire consists of 35 scales, each one an I,G,E# 
outcome, set up along continua having 20. intervals ^ach. The intervals 
are grouped in four sets of five, corrersponding to the extftot to which 
goal attainment has been realized: (1) "Little Achievement;" 
(2) "Some Achievement;" (3) . "Much Achievenent; " and (4) "Very, Much 
Achievement." , . ^ 

In addition to describing the extent of perceived goal achieve- 
ment, the instrument alsq provides for examination of the jjoal achieve- 
ment in t^hree dimensions: Instructional Process, Self Improvement, and 
League Func^^ning. 

y - - 

Administration and Scorinp • 

For*each of the 35 items, the respondent ^places an "X" at the 
point on the continuum which indicates his perception of present 
achievement of specific I.G.E. outcomes in his project school. 

Each questionnaire requires less than 30 minutes to complete. 
Scores were obtained by fixing t;he end points of the scales at "1" 
and "20" and computing the means ^jOr each item for the Project League. 
Scores, individual or mean, were also plotted on profile charts which 
are valuable in that they clearly/' dji^ct areas of neM and facilitate * 
planning for on-going League Activities. ^' 

Population '- ^ 

The!l.G.E^ Outcome Achie'vemeht Questionnaire was administered 
to all principals, unit leaders, unit^teachers and aides in the MEG 
Tro^ect League in Spfinf^, 1973. A total of 234 completed and useable 
questionnaires were returned for analysis as follctws: Principals - 13; 
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Unit Leaders - 50; Unit Teachers - 157; Aides - 14; Total - 234. 

Aides responses were subsequently eliminated from the assessment 

2 

study due to uneven returns from Project League Schools, Thus tl^e 

means and Project League Profiles are* based upon a total response 

of 220 participants.' 

. " • \ 

Analysis of Data and Results 

Results of the data analysis for all Project Leagtijp Personnel 
are shown on Project Le^ague Prof ile ,1 which follsipws this page. 

Referring to. Profile 1, it can be seen that the Project League 
participants as a whole perceive high goal achievement in several 
outcome areas: . ^ 

# 1, A high dep^res of unit or^uizatlon Is seen and units 
behave as teams, 

§ 2, Units have been organized in approximately equal nuraberd 
of two or mo|:e age groups to^a high degree. 

#10. The units perceive that they make decisions regarding 
time, space, materials, staff and students assigned to 
respective units. 

?15. To a hi|^ degree, '^units perceive that they select and 
develop curricular materials which Include (1) assess- 
ment methods; {i) specific learning objectives; (3) a 
variety of leaminj^ activities and (4) ^student per- 
formance records. » • 

— '- j "" ■■-■«- • — — ■ ^ — ^ ' ^ ' ^ ' ' ' ' ./ — [ ' ^-.^ ' ^ZT" 

• - « - \ 

(if Che 14 schools returnlnjy completed inst.ruments, six either 
did not -hiye aides or did not include aides in the population. 



#16. The units perceive a high degree of utilisation of k 
large groups, ismall gzfoups, paired situations, and in^ 
dependents study as optional l^earning modes. « 
#2?. Individual teacher's decisions are consistent w^th unit 

opleratlon to large extfent. 
#23.* When pupils are Taatched to learning activities, peer 
^ relationships, achievement, learning styles, inteirest 

and self concept are considered. • 
#24. Unit teachers insure that each studerit has personal^ 
rapport established with ^t least one teacher. 
* #25. ^Adequate opportunity is provided to insure that each 
teacher is fully aware of percepticrts and\suggestions 
of other unit members relating to the students with whom . ■ 
■ eacti ha^ de^eldped special rapport. 
The Total MEC League Profile 1 Indicates tliat increased attention 
needs to be given the following I.G.E. outcomes: 

# 7. < The lie coordinates school-wide, inservice, educational 

programs. . ^ 

# 9. The lie devotes time to analyzing and improving committee 

operations. ' , 
#20. Parents are iirvolved in the Instructional process of I.G.E. 

... - .1 

#21. Staff members of the I.G.E. school have a personalized 



pr'ograra enabling teach to learn and to Implement 'I.G.E. 



^ch t 

#25. Each student is involved in s^lf -assessment procedures 
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and analyses of assessments. 

4 

m 

- 20 
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^ §21, . Each student accepts. Increasing responsibility 'for 

^ selection of his learning objectives* ^ ' 

#28 • Each student participates in selection of learning 

activities to pursue learning objectives. . 
#29. Each Student can state learning objectives for the 

* 

learning Activities in which^he is engaged. 
#30. The-unir's plans submitted by the resource teachers are 
• constructively criticized by unit members. 

■ V ■ 1 ' 

#31. Teache* performance In the learning environment is 

constructively criticized by^nlt mmbers using both* 

planned and informal observations* 
#33." The League coojrdlnates an interchange of personnel to 

Ideiltify and alleviate problems within League schools. 
#34. The League stimulates an Interchange of solutions to 
^ existing problems and is a soi^rce of ideas for new 

development. 

#35. The League devotes time to analyzing anj^ improving 

League operations. 
.Profile 1, which reports the perceptions of all Project Leagiae 
Personnel indicates that for a great majority ot I.G.E. outcomes 
(21 of 35 items), "Much Achievement" is seen. >foreover, "Some ^ 
Achievement" Is perfeeived for 13 other goals, and in one instance, 
"Very Much" Achievement" is seen. In no instances was "Little Achieve^ 
ment" of outcomes perceived. . ^ , 

Given the rnagnitude and complexity of 'the I.G.E. program, and 
the scope and difficulty of I.G.E. goals, the perceptions of all 



ERIC 



2i 



participants are higihly credit;able.. Elimination of those items listed- • 

as needing attention will, result In: tlhree basic "clusters" wherein 

itcsns are interrelated. Itetis 7, ^9, 21, 30, 31,"an*'.32 constitute 

the "Self-Improvement" dimension of the I.<il,E, Program and* focus ^ 

upon improvement of teacher skills and abilities, 'in-service education 

and the like/ Th* Profile indicates^ that priority in *the 

Iraplemehtatlon program being fat^ilitdted by the MEC Projejpt League 

has-been as'signed to the Insti;^uctional 'Ptoces^ Dinfension. Vxkt is tor 

say that the professional s^taff in each participating school Has . * 

placed primary emphasis upon Achieving those outcoines related to 

tea ching-lef anting. ' Self-Improveihent Outcomes, at least as thej-are, 

viewed by principals, unit leaders and unit teachers, arc more long- 

range in terms of the whole I.G.^, program. ^ . » 

Outcomes focused upon League' activities or League goals (Jtems ^ 

33; 34 knd 35} were •perceived as only somewhat achieyed by pa^ticipanj:8. 

Once more, given , the involvement of par,t;icipants witj\" Instructional 

Process Outcomes in their schools, there is some Question as to the 

visibility of the League at the building level, and certainly a , 

degree of uncertainty among participants as regards sources of ideas, 

services, materials, and the like. As Profile 1 shows, the achd^evemmt 

by the Project League of thj^ league-oriented outcomes is perceived to 

' \ \ ' / , ' • 
be* comparatively low. ^ t ' * • . 

. i - ^ * ' * ^ ' ' ^ 

•'Assignment' ctf nuinber one priority tcT Inst rue ti'oYial Process 
Outcdmefl' in ttie present* study cortobo^ates findings In. ear lid r studies 
accomplished it I'.G.E. schools^other ;thap the MEC -Project Leagufe/ - ./ 
This is not seen by the authors as surprising or unusual since'the * ^ 
majn press qf the I.G..,E, pronram is to learn and develop new and 
pro'^uctive ways in vhich to conduct the school's learning .program. 
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The third "cluster" seen in those' goals which vtre perceived as 

. *■ ' ' ' - ' ^ * 

having been achieved only sqmevhat is composed of items bearing upon 

student ability to select learning objectives and Learning act;lvities, 

# "* « . 

arid assess themselves. Such a skill for students, as others, la an 

evolving one . \ i 

SiBiBnary 

The Project League Personnel Profile>^ indicates that progress 
toward I.G.E, outconre achievement is perceived as being considerable 
at the ptesent time. Obviously goal attainment will be along a * . 

* 

"broken front, "o and the Project League is showing rotre achievement 
in sfomc areas than in others. In -several instances, considerably , 



more effort needs tp be made towarU outjcome achievement. 



1^ 



In order to provide a mor^ detailed analysis of Project L^Slgue 
outcchne Achievement, the data are reported in the following section 
using a prbfile for principals, on'fe for unit leaderis, and one for 
unit .teachers. * Several small differences ijn* perception wer^ seen 
^mong tl^ese profiles, however, no, variation which would suggest 
radically different perceptions resulted fpom the analysis. 

MEC teagu« Principals Trofile 2 tenjL^. to, be somewhat more 
concentrated in the "Much Achievement" area than unit l^aderd and 
unit teachers, bu^^ot to very great measure. Unit leaders and unit 
teachers* are quite congruent in their perception of goal, attainment 
by the Prolect League. 
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In dridcr to provide as much helpful feedback as possible to , 
individual schools in th> Project League, profiles for each school, 
reported for (1) Principal, (2) Unit leaders! (3) Unit teachers and 
"(4) E^f ire school staff appear as Appendix D ^o this report. Careful 
'Ose of these profiles could conceivably form a .basis upon whtcii «chool 
staffs could set priorities and%carry out action programs designed to 



enhance outcome achievement . 
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ROLE CLARIFICATION. QUESTIONNAIRE * " 

1 

Introduction ^ 

A 

^he purpose' of the Role Clarification questionnaire was to * 
generate data relating to how^,well Project -League participantc per- 
ceive their respective roles and to identify where they occur, con- . 
flicts in role perception. Since roles are a function, at least in 
part, of expectation, it is necessary ^hat perceived expectations 
for^ the. League , Principals, Unit leaders and Unit teacherg^ be con- 
gruent in order fhat pbsitive and productive role performance be ' 
manifested. * 

Description of the Instrument - . 

The questionnaire consists of fifty responsibilities or activi- 
ties which must be provided by basic IGE roles: *Unit teachers. Unit' 
leader, principal. League, League F^^cilitator . 
Administration and Scoring 

— — 5" ^ 

For each activitity the ijespondent was as^ced to put an "x" in 
the category which would indicated which IGE role the respondent be- 
lieved was responsible for that activity. * * 

The questionnaire requires less than fifteen minutes to com- 
plete. . . 

Scores were obtained by an item frequency count. Totals and 
percentages were also computed for .each rele. ^ 
PbDulation 



The Role Clarification Questionnaire was "administered to all 



principals, Unit -leaders, and Unit teachers in the MEC Project League 
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in Spring, 1973. A total of 20U completed and usefable questionnaires 
• was ^returr^ed for analysis as follows: Principals - 13; Unit Leaders 

Unit Teachers - 143; Tot?al - 20H. 
Analysis of 'Data 

The respondents were. asked to examine 50 oasic activities and 

to identify the person or agency responsible for that activity. The 

"data drawn from principals' responses are presented in the following 

table. Thirt)?er principals responded. , 

TABLE _1 . ROL^. CLARIFI^GATION QUESTIONNAIRE: DATA FOR PRINCIPALS 



» 

» 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

* 


Roles 
Frequ 
of Res 


and 
ency 
ponses 


Unit Teacher 


Unit Leader - 


i 

a 

•H 


League 


League Facilitator 


Other 


J _ . . , , — y 

1. Supervises interns or student teachers. 


8 


2 


2 






1 


2. Serves as chairman of the Unit. 




13 










3. Selects teaching strategies, (methods) 


13 












4.' Identifies student learning disabilities 


11 










2 


5. Serves as ghairran of the IIC. 




2 


11 








6. Organizes inservice pro^^rams for League 
schools-. 




1 


2 


1 


7 


2 


7. Assists Units in self evaluation, 
(improvement) 




1 


11 


1 






8. Provides a source of ideas from outside 
a school. 


1 




2 


3 


' u 


3 


9. Develops rapport with individual stu 
students 


12 










?« 


10. Reports to parents oti pupil progress. 


13 












11. Serves as a clearifii-^house in identifica- 
tion of resource neople. . . , . 






6 


1 


' 5 


1 - 


12. AssiKHis 'students to Unirr.- 


6 


1 


5 








13. Assies teachers to Units. 


I 




11 






1 


lU, Formulafes and distributes Unit .meeting 
- agendas. 




12 


1 








15. ^ssesscG student perfbrT.ance . 


12 


1 










16. Publishes Learue Newsletter. 


1 






" 6 ■ 


6 




17.* Identities student levirnini-! styles. 


U 


1 






1 




18. Selects Unit leaders. 


i\ 




U ' 




i 2^ 



TABLE _1 (Continued) 



RESPONSIBILITIES 

% 

• t 

0 

• 


Roles and^ 
Frequency 
of Responses 


Unit Teacher 


Unit Leader' , 


Principal 


« 


League Facilitator 


Other 


19.- Coordinates League meetinKS, 


1 






2 


10 




20. Identifies 'and recruits .new League 
members . 






1 


2 


9 


1 


21. Provides leadership traininj^ for IG£ 
personnel. 




1 




2 


10 




22. Monitors IGE outcoine achievement 


r 


1 




1 




2 


23. Prepares a list of specific learning 

objectives for each instructional j?oal. • 


9 


2- 


2 








2^. Facilitates IGE work groups in a build- 
ing. 




1 


11 






1 


25. Assesses pupils to determine which ob- 
jectives have been achieved. 


12 


1 










26. Provides laison with IDEA and/or Wis- 
consin R S D. 


/» 








13 




27. Builds appropriate learning program for 
each pupil. 


13 










1 


28. Represents U^iit teachers on IIC. 




13 










29. Decides how many students in each Unit.- 




1 


11 






1 


30. Decides studerit a^e ranj?e in each Unit. 






7 


1 




3 


31. Allocates time to be spent on each 
learning activitv. f 


8 


3 








2 


32. Communicates IIC decisions to the Unit. 




13 










33* Cha^irs a Unit-Parent meeting. 




12' 


1 








3»*. Represents building staff viewpoints at 
Central Office level. 






13 








35. Evaluates probationary teachers. 






13 ' 








36. * Coordinates teacher exchanges between 
'buildings*. 






9 




w 


1 


37. Helps scfiool staffs identify and re- 
solve problems. 






9 




3 


1 


38. Provides resource personnel to resolve 
problems. 






5 




'8 




39. Organizes the Hub Committee. 










13 




**0. Allocates resources within the building. 




1 


12 






* 



•1 ) * 

TABLE 1 , (Continued) 



RESPONSIBILITIES 


Ikrles 
rrequ 
' of Res 


and 
ency 
Donses 


i ■■ 

Unit< Teacher 


Unit Leader 


Principal ^ 




League Facilitator 


Other 


^i. Evaluates Unit leaders. 






12 






1 


H2. Responsible* for hotne-school coin^uni- 
cation. 




' 1 • 


11 






1 ■' 


H3. Selects student .instructional ma- 
terials. 


11 


2 




s 




.-I - 


Coordinates the' work of special 
teachers with Unit activities. 


1 


6 


6 




, -» - 




H5. Explains the IGE program to building 
v:|.sitors. 






13 








UST. Assigns extracurricular duties, 
(i.e, , 'bus duty) 




3 


10 








H7. Detetnnines activities df Unit aides 


2 












H8. Evaluates aide performance. 


2 


9 








1 


H9. Coordinates Hub' Committee activities. 








3 


10. 




50. Coordinates IGE school research 
activities. 






7 




6 




Totals 

Per'centage of totalis 


153 


115 


213 


23 


113 


28 


24 


18 


33 


3.5 


18 


3.5 



Findings 1^ 

1, The League facilitator, rather than the* League itself, was viewed 
by principals as being responsible for, a substantial number of IGE 
activities. -^.^ „ * » 

2, Principals percfeived themselves as responsible for 33 percent of 
the basic activities, 
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31 



26 

3. "All activities, relating to Hub coordination, teacher exchanges and 
outside resources' coordination were clearly identified as League, 
League facilitator and/or principal responsibilities. 
With few e^cceptions, activities x^equiring an intimate knowledge of 
and working relationship with individual students were perceived 
to be the responsibilitjy of Unit teachers. 

5. "Provides a source of ideas from outside a school" and,v"Honitqrs 
IGE outcome achievement," are responsibilities that showed substan- 
tial diversity of -opinion on th<5 part principals. 

Forty-eight Unit leaders responded to the Role Clarification 

Questionnaire and the 'data from their responses are presented in the 

following table • • 



TABLE 2 , ROLE CLARIFICATJOIJ QUESTIONNAIRE 



DATA FOR U.IIT 'leaders 



Roles and 
Frequency 
of I^esponses 



. RESPONSIBILITIES 

4 


Unit Teacher 


Unit Leader 


Principal 


League 


League Facilitator- - 


Other 


Xm Supervises interns or student teachers. 


UO 


8 










2. Serves as chairman of the Unit. 














Zm Selects teaching strategies. (Tnethods) 














U, Identifies student learning disabili- 
ties • 












l" 


. 5. Serves as chairman of the IIC. 






Ho 








6. Organizes Tnservice programs for League 
schools • 


U 


U 




16 






7. Assists Units in self evaluation. 
( imoroveinent ) 


8 


8 


28 




U 




8. Px*ovides a source of ideas from outside 
a school. 




U 


U 


32 


8 




9. Develops rapoort with individual ^ • 
students . 


U8 












10. R^portc to parents on oupll p^ofyress. 


48 












11. Serves as clearinghouse in identifi- 
cation of resource people. 




3 


15 


5 


20 ■ 


5 


12. Assigns students to Units. 


13 - 




35 








13. Assigns teachers to Units. 










• 




lU. Formulajtes and distributes Unit meeting* 
agendas. 




U5 


3 




1 




15. Ai&sesses student performance. 


U8 












16. Publishes League Newsletter. 






2 


,il5 


1 




17. Identifies student learning styles 


U8 












18. > Selecus Unit leaders. 


1 




31 




16 




19. Coordinates League meetings. 








8 


48 




Identifies,. and recruits new League 
members • 








23 


24 




21. Provides leaders-hip -training for IGE 
personnel. 






1 

2 


21 


^2? 


3 


Monitors IGE outcome. achievement ; 




11 


12 


6 


19 




23. "Trepares a list of specif i'c -learning 

objectives for each instructional goal. 


U8 












2U. Facilitaites IGE work groups in 'a build- 
ing. 






40 




6 




25. Assesses pupils to determine which ob- 
' jectives have been achieved. 


U8 




1 . . . ^ 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 



t 

• 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

; 


^ Roles 
Frequ 
of Res 


and 
ency 
ponses 


u 

K 

m 

A 1 

t 


Unit Leader 


Principal 


League 

1 


League Facilitator 


Other 


Zd, rrovides laison witn IDEA and/or 
Wisconsin R&D. 




• 


- 
3 


6 


39 




27. Builds appropriat'is learning projBirain 
for each pupil. 


H8 












28. Represents Unit teachers on IXC. 




US 










2f . Decides how many students m each Unit. 




5 


U3 








30. Decides student age range in each Unit. 






48 








31. Allocates time to be spent on each 
learning activity. 


H8 










• 


32. Communicates IIC decisions to the Unit. 




48 






f"" 




33, Chairs a Unit -Parent meeting. ^ - 




1+0 


8 








34 ♦ Repre.sents l|uilding staff viewpoints at 
Central Office level. 






48 








3d. Evaluates probationary teachers. 


T 




.48 


- 






36. Coordin^es teacher exchanges between 
buillStTr^. 






39 


■ 5 


3 


1 


37. Helps school staffs identify and re- ' 
solve problems* 


\ 


* 


36 


6 


6 




38." Provides resource personneilto resolve 
> problems * 






31 


■ 8 




. 2 


39. Organizes the Hub Committee. 






1 


17 


30 




HO. Allocates resources within -the building. 






48 






— 1 


HI. Evaluates Unit leaders. 






48 








H2. Responsible for home-school communis 
- cation • ^ 


3" 




45 








H3. Si{lects student instructional materials. 












5 


HH. Coordinates the work of special teachers 
with Unit activities. ^ ' 


16 




5 








Lxplains the IGE program to building 
visitors. 


3 


5 










H6. Assiens extracurricular duties, 
(i.e. , :bus duty) ^ , . 


3 


6 


38 






1 


H7. '--^tei'miniss activites of Unit aides. 


21 


27» 










H8. Evaluates aide rerformance. 


21 


26 


1 








H9. Coordinates Hub Committee Activities. 








14 


29 


5 


50. Cobrdinates IGE school research 
activities. 






20 


2 


25 




/ Totals 
Percentage of total 


565 


357 


R18 


21U 


330 


23 


27 


15 


4^ 


■ i 


*13 


■ 1 



^- ' *Not equal 100% due 

*1 to rounding\off . 



'Findings 

1* The Unit leaders' and principals ' views oTthe prirrcipal^J ' re- 
spdnsibilities were almost identical. 

2, The Unit leaders, assigned rmr^o responsibilities to the Lea^e than 
did the 'principals, but fewer to the League facilitator. However, 
the combined totals* (League plus League facilitator) were nearly 
equal: " 22 percent versus 21.5 percent. . 

3. The Unit leaders 'assigned* themselves 3 percent fewer responsibili- 
ties' and Unit teachers 3 percehf^more than did the principals . The 
difference can be accounted for by the discrepancies in aide- 
related activities (fU7-48), inservice programs (#6) and self im- 
provement (#7). ' ' ^ ^' * 

The Unit leaders, as a group,, did not establish clearly, which group 
they felt responsibly? for monitoring IGE outcome achievement. 

One hundred forty-three teachers »isponded to the Role Clarifi- 

calfton Questionnaire and the datba from their response^ are presented 

in the following table. 
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TABLE 



ROL^^ CLARIFICAtlON QUESTIONNAIRE : DATA FOR UNIT -TEACHERS 



■J 



ERIC 





Roles apd 
Frequency * 
of Responses 


• , ^ RESPONSIBILITIES 


Unit Teacher 


Unit Leader 


Principal * 


League 


League Facilitator 


\ 

/ 

{ 

u 

jC 
O 


!• Supervises interns or student teachers. 






7 








2, Serves, as chairman of the Unit* 


f 


^ 1 1 T 










3.' Selects teaching; strateniies. (methods). 


137 




6 








<l. Identifies student learning disabili- 
ties. 


138 


'■ 










5. Serves' as .chairman -^f the IIC. \ 




21{ 


115 


- ( ' ' 


7 




6, Organizes ins^ryice programs for League 
schools. 




13 


14 


21 


*74 


M 

7 


y. Assists Units in self evaluation.. , ' 
(improvement) . x » \ 






108 


,' 8 






8. Proviiles a source <^ ideas from outside 
. a school. 


S 

9 




' 8 


98 


28 


• 


91. Develops, rapport with individual . 
students . n 


143 . 










* 


10, Reports to T^arents -dtj ouoil prof^ress. 


143.. 


'T' 




— r— 






'11. Servei^ as a clearinghouse in identifi- 
cation of resource^ reonle . 




20 


. 3^ 




50 




12. Assii^ns students to Unit*?. 


80 


.1^ 


' 35 






1^. 


13. As^iftns -teacners to Units. 






116 


9 




18 


m. Formulates and distributes Unit .meeting 
agendas . • 




lie 


18 


9 






iST Asf;ei5ses student nerfornance. 


135 








■ 8 




16. Publir»he5 '.easue *iewsietter. 


57 






165 


21 




17. Jdentif leG student •iearninr; stv>Les 


140' 










3 


18. ■ ^elects Unit .l^^aders. 






21 


■ .21 


IQl 




19. 'Coordinates Leaeu.-* refetinrs.- 






10 


55 


67 




-iOr :dontifies-:e.nd recruits new League 
n "Tiber!!?. 






22 


58 


' 63 




21. Provid<iiS .leadership traininc^ for IGE 
perscrn*»i. 


32 


7 


7 


4.8 


47 




..JiDnitor:3 I rutcc^e ich ievert>nt • 


1 


7 


7 


57 


5-8 




23. Prepares a li^t of scociric iearninjs 

object ives for each inrtructicnal jtc^iI - 


]31 


7 






2 


3 


2U, Facilitates IGE work groups in a build- 
injsr. , . 


8 


21 


93 




14 




25. Assesses pupils to determine which oo- 
jectives have* been achieved* 


L43 










1 



Sir 



t 
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T^BLE . 3 (Continued) 



ERIC 



r- 

^ - ... 

responsibilities' 


. Roles 

iPrequ 
of Res 


and 
ency 
ponses 


% 

JG 
Q 

m 

a 


jUnit Leader 


Principal . 1 


■4 

m 


League f'acilltator 


Other 


• 

26. Provides laison with IDEA arid/or 
Wisconsin R 6 D. 


Q 

»* 




28 


73 


42 




27. Buiids appropriate learning program 
for each Dupil, . 


136 










7 


28. Represents Unit teachers on IIC. 






• 








29, Decides how r'anv students in- eacn Unit. 




143 










30. Decides student aee ran??e in each Unit. 




135 








3 


31. Allocates time to be spent on each 
leainih^ activity • 


— — 

4.xX 


^ 7 


8 






It 


32, Communicates IIC decisions to the Unit. 




"143 










33,. Chairs a L'nit-Parent reetin?. 


c 
D 


77 


60 








3**;^ . Represents building staff viewpoints at 
Central Office level • 




8 


135 








35, Evaluates nrobaticr.arv teachers. 


15 




121 






, 7 


36. Coordinates teacher exchanges between 
buildines. 






87 


' on 


15 




37. Helps school staffs identify and re- 
js^olve problems . 




6 


88 


< c 


21 




38. Providfes resource personnel to resolve 
niroblems . 




7 


67 


m 


28 




39. Organizes' tne Hub Ccr-nittee. 




9 


27 


. is 


29 




HO. Allocates resources witnxn the building. 


13 




115 


■ 7 




8 


^Ij Evaluates Unit leaders. 


21 




122 








HF. Responsible for hor.e-scnool cor-nuni- 
cartion, { 


86 




57 








H3. Selects student instructional materials J 112 


1 


22 






9 


HH. Coordinates tr.e work of special teagners 
with Unit acti-'ities . 


80 


13 


43 






7 


H5. Explains tlie IG£ proj^ram to building 
visitors • 


10 




133 








H6. Assigns 'jextracurricular cutieS. ' 
^ (i.e. , bus -Jutv) 




24 


—1 
102 


. 9 


1 


r :^ 


**7. DeterrLnC'3 "-crivires of 'Jnit aices. 


93 


i.. 2a 


14 


8 

J 




1 

^ 1 


**8. Evaluates i\L'\-^ rerrorrance. 


/71 


'" 23 


ii-2| 






**9, Coordinates r.uo Ccr.-^ittee Activities. i 


14 




57 3 a 


f 


50. Coordinates IJZ scnooi researcn 
activities • 




- E 


i 

57 


33 35 


8 


Totals 
Percentage of t^tal 


2191 


121^ 




g59|* 757 


lUb 


31 


17 


26 


12 1 11 


, .'1 



-37 



ringings . 

1. "The Unit teachers as a group, identified themselves as being 're- 

sponsible for '31 percent of S:he t^sic activities, while the pril\- ' 
cipals h^iH^iVen them a score of 2** percent and the Unit leaders 
identified, the Unit teachers as being 'responsible for %! p<-rcent 
of the activities. 

2. , The disci*epancies identified ir^; finding #1 abpve cacTi be accounted 

* •^ 

for by the following; V 

(A) , unit teachers feel-much more i*^sponsible for^ aide-related 

• activities (directing and evaluating) .than principals an4 
Unit leadCers felt they were. . v'^ 

(B) Unit teachers feel much more 'responsibility fon coordinating 
the work of special ^teachers. ^ , ^ ^ 

, . (C) . No. principal identified home-^choolwcbmmunibatiori as a Unit 
^.,/teacher responsibility. whil# 80 teachers said ft was their 

• . * ' responsibility * / ^ • 

• ^ / . , • ( . . - ■ * 
3/^ Of the tbree reepondent groups. Unit teachers assigned the fewest 



: j responsiiiJitiffs..tc> League facilita^rs. 

.'About 15 'percent of the Unit teach-ins assigned- teachters the respon 

'sibi;,ity of evaluating Unit leaders;. ^ 

V ' ' - ^ 

Other Role Clarif i ga-fcion Findings 

:-: ^ ^-p ' / . ^ . 

1. Each re^n^pnt groUp unanimously ^^rceived the Unit leader as 
Unit cteirman., • ^ - ^ * ^ ^ 

2. Each respondent group unanimoui^ly viewed the 'Unit teacher as being 



responsible for "develops rapport with individual students" and 
^'TRep^rts to parents on pupil progress," ^ 

■ - N . • ^ : . . .. . . y 
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3. With the exception of one principal; the groups were unanimous in 
assigning Unit teachers the responsibility for "Assesses pupils 
determine which objectives have be'en achieved." 

*»• The responsibility, "Organizes inservice programs for League 

schools" was assigned by half of each respondent group, primarily 
to the League facilitator. Approxin^^tely one-half of each group 
assigned this responsibility uniformly among the othe|(» 'choices 

5. Seventy-one pe^^ent of the Unit teachers believe League facilita- 
tors are responsible for selecting Unit leaders; one-third of the 
Unit leaders believe ^this; and 23 percent. of the- principals indicated 
that League facilitators 'si»lected Unit leaders. 

6, The majority of each respondent -group assigns the League and League 
facilitator the basic responsibility for monitoring IGE outcome . 
achievement and ^providing leadership training for IGE personnel. 

4 

\ 

Item Analysis -• — ' • 

'/ 

'^In the following section each- of the responses to the 50 basic 
responsibilities will be examined briefly to identify ^ot^ntial -incon- 
^ruenqy. The word "None" will indicate no incongruency . A comment 

will be made if an incongrtjency appears to exist. 

' . ' • ^ 

1. None ^ 

2. None ' ' ' ' - . . 
•3."^ None ^ ^ * * ' . * 

None - . 

5% Jiane * . , 

/- . ^ ^ . 

6. None. (Despite the divergent answers,* th<!ire iz no inconsistency: 

inservice programs can and should be generated and initiated by many 

sources. } 
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?• Bfincipals, Unit leaders, Unit teachers and the League should all 
provide som^ assistance to -Units in the improvement process. This 
responsibility needs clarification regarding kind and extent of 
assistance. 

8, None. (However, Unit teachers overwhelmingly identified the League 
as being responsible for providing a source of ideas.) 

9. None. 

10. None. 

11. Principals did not identjJF^ Unit leaders in the "clearinghouse" 
function while both Unit leaders and teachers did. 

12. Nonei 

13. Six ywcent of the teachers felt that the League was involved in 
assigning teachers to Units. 

None. 

15. Six percent of the teachers felt the League was involved in assess- 
^ ing stqdent performance. This would be accounted for by the League 

sponsored I/D/E/A/ questionnaires. 

16 . None . 



17 . None . 



18. Selecting a Unit leader is the responsibility of the local school 
or school district yet 81 percent of the teacher identified this 
^ as League or League facilitator responsibility. 

,19. None. 

20. None. 



21. Unit teachers (22 percent of them) perceived teachers to be re- 
sponsible for providing leadership training; however, neither 
principals or Unit leaders responded in that way. 

22. Monitoring IGE outcome achievement is a basic responsibility of 
all respondent gi»oups yet no Unit leader identified it as a teacher 
responsibility. 

23 . None . 

2^. «JEhe discrepancy in this* item can probably be accc5unted for by the 
fact that Unit leaders and principals have experienced training 
programs focusing on "work groups," while Unit teachers have not. 

25. None. 
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26. None. 



27. None. ^ ^ « • 

28. ^ None. 

29. Nt5ne. J ' 

30. None. . ^ * 

31. ^None (The apparent .discrepancy is not related to an understanding 

of and coipiitraent to'IGE; it is a function of variations in school^ 
pplicies.) 

,32. None. * 

■ . - " 

\3Z. None. / \ 

*3H. None. 

35 # Unit leaders and principals unanimously gave the responsibility . 
for evaluating probationary teachers to principals^ however. Unit 
teachers (15 percent) assigned this responsibility elsewhijire- 

36. * None. ' ' *. 

37. None. 



38. None. . 

39. Hone, ^ 



UO. All respondent groups identified the responsibility to allocate 
building resources primarily to the principal; yet, teachers were 
not unanimous. '"r^^ 

HI, Principals and Unit leaders were unanimous in assigning principals* 
the 'responsibility for evaluating Unit leaders. The Unit teacher 
disagreed with about 15 percent assigning thi^ responsibility to 
teachers. 

H2. There is a major discrejfancy here that was noted. earlier in Unit 
Teacher Findings (2c)i ^ 

J^^s^ N<3 principial ^nd no Unit leaders identif ie^J^principals as respon- 
sible for. selecting ^^student instxnictional materi^als; yet, 15 per- 
cent of the teachers assigned this responsibility to principals. 

HU. None. - ^ . ^ . 

.H5. 'None. " ^- 

H6. None. 
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«47. There is ? major discrepancy here tJrat was noted in Unit Teacher 
Findings (2a). , 

48. There is a major discrepancy here that was noted in Unit Teacher 
Findings (2b). 

^ . - 

49. None. 

50. Nonfte ^ ' 



/ 
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• /I/D/E/A/ .KETTERING'S OUTCOHES QUESTIONNAIRE FORM 2 
REPORTED IN JAl^UARY, 1972 AND JANUARY, 1973 

i 

As part of itrs ongoing assessment program /I/D/p/A/ administered 

outcomes questionnaires in January, 1972 and January, 1973. The sample 

size in 1972 was" 85 and in 1973 it was 30 . The following information 

is a discussion of the data generated by those Questionnaires as they 
1 

relate to the League evaluation n<jw being reported. No attempt will be 
made to discuss every item; empfiasis will be given to items indicating 
• perceptions of the League, 

#13. To your knowledge has the league coordinated an interchange of 
* personnel to identify and alleviate problems within your ^school? 

1972. 1973 

% % 

A. No 32.9 50.0 

B. What is a "league"? 27.1 0.0 
Cti Yes, once or twice 12.9 »33.3 
D. Yes, several times 2.U 16.7 

More than . one-fourth failed to identify a "league" in 1972. 
Every respondent identified "league" in 1973. The "league" is clearly 

becoming more visible and is being viewed as providing positive services. 

\ ^ 

#1U. Do you perceive the "League" as a functioning source of ideas 
and solutions to existing problems? 

.: _ 1972 1973 

,% % 

A- No J ■ ^ 31.9, .. , 30.0 ... . , . 

B. What is a "league"? 10.6 3.3 

C. Only to a small degree UU.7 U6.7 

D. Yes, it has frequently 
O been very helpful 9.U 20,0 
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This item too supports the position that the league is becOTiing 
more visible and more helpful. The percentage of "very helpful" re- 



sponses man than doubled in one year. 



*15. Respond to the statement "The^« League has been a valuable source 
of consultant help to nty Unit." 



A. Not once during the past 
year ^ 

B. At least once during the 
past year 

C. 2-5 times during the past 
^ year 

D. ' 6 6r more times during the 

past year. 



1972 
% 

51.8 

27.1 
12.9 
2.1+ 



1973 

% 
53.3 

30. 

16.7 

0.0 



These responses do not ^indicate any substantial changes in per- 
ceptions of the league as a consultant to Units. 



#16 . Respond to the f aliowring "The hk^ 
its own operation^." ) 



A-* -Effectively 

B. Adequately 

C. Ineffectively 

D. Not at all 

E. . I don't know 




ague critiques and improves 

1973 

% 

0.0 

26^7 
0.0 
3.3 
66.7 
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Despite the mixed Response , /it seem^^clear, on the basis of this 
evidence, that th?^average Unit member is not aware of the League's self- 
improvement efforts. 
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« • * . * 

/ /I/D/E/A/ Kettering's Ourtcomes Questiennaire , Formi>,2, April, 1973 

In April, 1973 /I/D/E/A/ administered the same questionnaire 
to a nati'onal" sample of 353d IGE Unit members. In that sample was 
one school from Project League. The schopl that was used was (1) 
the smallest in the League rad (2) tl^f newest addition to the League. 
The data were reported for the school, the league, and all IGE schools < 
While it's possible, by virtue of sampling techniques for the new, 
small. Project League school to be included in the national sample 
(where data were. reported by individuals not leagues), it is not ap- 
propriate to consider the one Project League school to be an adequate 
sample of the responses of MEC school^s. 
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■STUDENT INTERVIEW Results ^ 

With the t>urpose of gaining information concerning student 
knowledge and uryierstanding of Individually Guided Education concepts, 
the evaluation team interviewed a total of 15H students, randomly 
selected in each building during the May site visitation. An open- 
ended structured interview schedule was utilized by evaluation team 
members. The interview schedule appears as Appendix E to this report. 
Because of the overwhelming similarity of responses generated by the 
interviews, and the open-ended nature of items, frequency counts or 
other numerical analyses of responses is inappropriate. Instead, this 
section of the evaluation report will consist of representative replies 
given to specific questions by the prepondei^ance of interviewees. 



Item 



Representative Responses 



!• Do you iike school more this year . than last? Why? Why not? 

Most students interviewed staged that they liked school bet- 
ter this year than, last for several reasons: 
\(a) "they are abl€» to do more of what they choose to do." 
(b) "they get to work with their friends more often." 
(fc) "they work with several teachers and not just one all 
day." ^ - * • 

2.. ' Efo youc parents like your school more this year than last? 

Do you TcVrow why? 

Ijnterviewees were not^sure whet^her parents liked schpol ^bet- 
•ter this ye^r compared with last, but in the main, reported 
that their parents liked their school. 
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Representative Resporises 

r 

Have your parents attended a meeting about your school? 
A great majority of interviewees reported that their 
parents had visited school at least once during this 
school year. 

What is I.G.E, - do you know? 

Responses to this item varied. Several illustrative 
answers were: ' 

(a) don't know" 

(b) "IMS Hath" 

(c) "The pictures down by the office" - 

(d) "A way of grading" » 

(e) "A wayVor kids to learn bet-ter" ^' 

(f) "A way to divide kids up" 
.(g) "Downstairs in the cafeteria" 

Of the total population intewiewed, most, of which included 
students ages 7-12, only two or three indicated that I.G.E, 
was Individually Guided Education and involved each pupil 
learning at his own speed and in the way that is best for 
hint. A general lack of knowledge concerning wj^at a "^nit" 
is was also noted by interviewees. 

Have your parents heard of "I.G,E,? * ' 

Most . pupils replied that they didn't know whether their par- 

\ 

epts had heard of I.G.E, 



Representative Responses j 

Not counting music, art^ physical education, or library, how 
many teachers in this school teach you? ^ 

Respondents stated that they were taught each day by 3-5 

teachers, not counting music, art or physic^il education. 

Are you taught in the same place all day? / (Do not count 
special' sub jyects such as . instrumental music or gym*} 

Host students indicated that they movecj/ from place to place . 

for instruction. . 

Are the same students in class with you all the time? 

The response was varied, for this item. Some pupils reported 



being in the same groups; sae^e repox*t«fd being in different 

groups depending on the instruction beinjg given. 

Are there older or younger students in your class? XStudents ^ 
from other grade-levels.) 

All respondents stated that children of differing ages were 
in their groups. V . , 

Do you like'^ having older and ypunger students in your class? 
Respondents didn't express much doncetjn, pro or con, to younget» 
and older students- in their groups. 

How' often are you taught with just you^and a teacher? 
. Host respondents stated they were taught in a tutorial mode - 
just when they werevhaving problems. In no case did a student 
rjeport being in a tutorial jnode on a regular or systematic* 
basis. ; 

often do you work* oiT things' that you choose? * • * * • 
Responses tp this item varied from school to school and child, 
to child. No 'trend could be discerned. 
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Represitntative ' ResBon^eai 

« . 

How often do you work with one other student? 
Most students reported ttiat they worked quite often with 
one other student - usually a close friend, / 
•How often are you taught in a small group to 13 pupils)? 
fKe predominant response was that they worked in small 
groups in reading. 

How often $re you taught in a whole classroom size group 
(25 to 30 pupils)? , ^ 

TT^ great -majority of students reported working in a class- 
room size .group (25-30 pupils) "most of the time." In seyer-' 
al schools^ rtesponses indicated that except ^or reading (small 
group) and math (individualized), this mode was prevalent. 
How often &re ywi. taught in a large group (50 or more pupils)? 
Students in several of the schools indicated a "sometimes" . 
response. In other schools, "never" was given in reply. 
How often -do you choose what you want to learn? 
Answers to this item ranged from a lack of understanding as 
to what Was meant to '^'of ten.'' .No discernible trend could be 
seen. ' - ' 

How often are you permitted to use the learning center (IMC)? 
Most use of the IMC (learning center Or* libriify - depending' 
upon building usage) was perceived by students as regularly 
scheduled. In the ihstance of some 8-10 students, individual 
research proje'cts" were beinfe carried out and they were per- 
mitted to go to the facility during a scheduled class. 



Representative Responsesr 

Item 

19. How often are you taught. something>ou already know? 
Responses ranged from "hardly ever" to "a lot of the time." 
No predominant reply was noted. 

20. When you begin each activity, do you understand what you are 
supposed ;to learn? " , . , 

Students responded that when beginning an activity they 

/ 

either knew what theywere supposed to do or could ask their 
teachers. Interviewees were not certain as to what being 
aware of expected leamiwg entailed. 

21. you are taught something, do you and yoxi^v teacher agree 
on how well you learned it? • 4 

Responses were diverse,, although some agreement among stu- 

dents interviewed suggests considerable agreement between 

teachers and students. • 

Discussion of Interview Resul-ts - , 

fiased upon responses of students enrolled in participating Pro- 
ject League schools, several comments seem appropriate. 

First, and very important, greater attention seems necessary to 
insuring that stxjdents know what Individually Guided Education is. 
St;udent lack of understanding or misunderstanding 'of what the progr^ 
is can have serious iYnplications vis-a-vis parent undlsrstanding and 
support. ^ ^ ' ' 

. Of equal concern is'^he notion held by students that I.G.E. is 
the IMS math' program and/or the reading program. It might also be 
stated here that student perception dn this regard was not incongruent 
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with the' perception of'^a number of faculty personnel irttei^iewed in 
several schools, 

Cleariy, the^jmajor I. G.E. -oriented* efforts by participants in. 
the Project League have been centered upon' individualized or individ- 
ualizing mathematics and reading content areap. This emphasis has re-^ 

suited, it appea^^'s, i^ a seripus miscbncep-tfon among some faculty 

% ' r , ; • 

and large numbers of students that I,G,E./i£ individualized- mathe- - 

matics (i\e.. IMS math) and individualized reading (i.e. Wisconsin 

•* # p * 

Design^.* In n£ case did either faculty member or student interviewee 
State* the, social studies or science consent areas were being planned 
and carried out using the I.G.E. planning system. 

'Interviews with building principals and professional building 
staff members were carried out during the May site-visitation and were 
informal Jn nature. Responses varied fx*om building to builcjirjg since" 
faculty concerns were different. ' * . 

Of general concei^n to most professionals inteWiewed were : 

1. .Need for more instructional materials 
. 2. Need for more planning time. 

Priorities stated by the several buildings included: 

1. Implementation of the Croft Reading Program ^. 

2. Learning stations 

.3. Individually guided motivation ' I 
- 'Mathematics management system 
5. iphonics skills 
1 6, Taped programs - • - 

7. Skill assessment • ' ' 

8. EPC spelling program* 

•» 

9. TV teaching using I.G*E. learning cycle 



As is evicient upon reviewing the priorities generated by ad- • 
ministrators and teachers iji the Project League, emphasis is exclu- 
sively upon "things/* The perception seems to be one of seeing 'I. G.E., 
as a curriculum program in which more rr^terials will enhance imple- 
mentation. Or as one administrator put it "Reakling and math in the 
morning equals I.G.E. Science a^id social studies in the afternoon 
are the content areas," Such a perception raises serious doubt as to 
whether or not the outcomes of Individually Guided Education are very 
well ^understood. 
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ON-SITE OBSERVATIONS OF LEAGUE SCHOOLS 



On€ basic reason for the two-meinber evalixaticn team visiting 

r 

each school was for the purpose of intervi^swing a sample of students, 
using the Student Interview Guide, Those interview .results are re- 
sported elsewhere in this document, 

A i^cond \jna jor purpose in haying both evaluation teanTmefmbers ; ^ 
visit simultaneously -was to^allow the evaluators €9 share pbservatior^ 
and perceptions of the extent and quality of I.G.E, implementation, / 
Thus, the on-^4.te visits were used to generate iiiformation' as well is 
to corroborate other data, ^ j 

Written questionnaire results are valuable since; (1) they ailow 
as much as 100 percent of the participants to respond, i2) they are 
quantifiable, (3) the data can be gathered individually Qver a^pJriod 
of time,^ (^) they do not require the presence of the evaluator ,^ /and (5) 
they lend themselves to objectivity on the part of the evaluatyi? and an- 
nonymity for those being evaluated, , 

Written questionnaire results have limitations as we^,), There 
are always the dangers of jnisinrterpretation of instruction^ , scoring 
err^t an ann®nymous and thus, perhaps a ^casu^l attitude/ tt^ward re- 
porting, a tendency toS^eport what is most desirable ^stcad of r^BaJ^ 

i 

and finally, resentment of the "impositibn" of answering a question- 
» * 

naire, on the part of participants, 

,* . * • - ^ 

^ The on-site observations were designed to give evaluators a view 

of what was :i happening: jflhat was going well, what wasn*t, and why#^ The 

on-site observations provided insist into questions $uch as: ^ 

1, Are the day-to-day operations of the individual teachers 

* 

consistent with implementation goals? 
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2. Afe there evidences of I.G.E. planning by Units? 

3. Is the self -improvement process a visible concept? 
If. What roles are played by the. principal? 

5v Are there evidences of the use of a variety of learning 
modes? 

• . 6. Are learning styles used as criteria when planning 
diversified experiences? 
7. What appears to be the climate or atmosphere of the 
, building? ' 

Observations * , ,^ 

A. I.G.E. literature and training emphasize the need to Assign teacher* 

« 

to Units to utilize their complementary strengths and to practice 
role specialization. This concept has been both a blessing and a 
curse im Project Deague schools. There was ample evidence of teach- 
er role specialization in the majority of the schools. However, 
there were also several Attendant problems. 

1. • Role specialization has become , institutionalized .(the way of 

"lifeTaind the need for effective teai^ planning has decreased in 
» 

some Units. , » ''^ ' . 

^2. A "teaching strength'^ in I.G'.E. means process, as well as sub- 
-t jec|^^tter competenay. ^ 'Tne evaluation. team found little evi- 
dence of teachers fife ing assigned responsibilities* becaufee of 
process skills, or .the need to^ develop procesr skills* ' 
Role specialization can lead to compartm€.'ntali::ation. ^.If ^11 
stufients must have tlie same amount of instruction in science, , 
^ math, reading, etc., every day , individualization suffers^ 
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B, . • I.G.E. Unit planning, time is precious commodit;/ and the amount 

of time available var^ea fvok school to school. The u se teachers 
malcc of their planning time varies as wail. Too much planning 
time is spent on routine activities. There was no evidence of a 
coordinated, systematic instructional design. In the January, 

1973 Outcome Questionnai^re 10% of the respondents indicated that 

.> . , 

they never had Unit planning sessions where broad iniltructional 

goals are determined. The evaluation team found little evidence 
of effective team dr Unit planning. Building principals have both 
the skills and , the responsibility to monitor Unit meetings to in- 
sure that valuable Unit planning time is spent productively. In 
some sclfools the .overemphasis on role- specialization (department- 
alization)"; has relegat.ed Unit planning to an unimportant level. 
Packaged- curriculum programs, with objectives, and activities, and_ 
the entire/ management system preplanned, diminish the need for 
planning. 

C. Through its .35 Outcomes, the Implementation Guide , and the multi- 

* media insi»rvice materials, I.G.E. offers a structured comprehensive 
self -improvement program. There was evidence of attempts at self- 
improvement In every school visited. 

, 1. Teachers attended and were generally enthusiastic aljout work- 

* ■ . 

shops and conferences sponsored by local schools, MEC, colleges 

t 

and* universities , "i^tc * 
2. 'There was evidence of the expansion of I.G.E. into new curriculum 
areas. . • * 
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3. The Principals '-Peer LValuatioTi plan (e.g., see Peer Evaluation 

• ♦ 

Team Report, Col. Robinson School) is an excellent sample of ; 
the self-improvenient advantages obtained from a League Structure. 
Though j^ll , schools provided evidence of a program of self- 
improvement, the formal, structured effort at Shattuck School 
bears mentioning. Using the 35 Outcomes as a base the §chool 
utilizes formal sessions to monitor progress and to plan stra- 
tegies that could lead to more growth. 
The administrative styles of the I.G.E. principals vary, as might 
be expected. When the Unit teachers responded to the Role Clarifi- 
cation questionnaire they indicated that they felt the^rincipals 
eight basic responsibilities (selected from the list of, 50) were*/ 

1. Serving as chairman of the IIC r * 

2. Assisting Units in self evaluation 

3. Assigning teachers to Units 
Selecting Unit leaders 

5. Facilitating I.G.E. work groups 

6. Evaluating teachers and Unit leaders 

7. Helping school staff to resolve problems 

8. Conducting bome-school communication 

With the exceptions of #1, 3, 4, and 6, those responsibilities are 
pervasive in nature. That is, they are to be done on a continuing 
basis t.every-^ay, week, and month of the year. 

The evaluation team observed that the principals, for the m^t part, 
had very few relaxed moments . There was a barrage of phone calls , 
building visitors (parents, superintendents, the evaluation team. 
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consultants, etc.) emergencies of all sorts, secretarial questions 
to be answered, and myriad other interruptions. The principals 
arc to be complimented for their ability to maintain a positive 
attitude despite the pressure. One school was forced to temporarily 
abandon its own building and move students and its total operation 
Into another building thet was already operating its own full pro- 
gram. Its a tribute to the cohesivf ness of Shawsheen Andover that 
the school was able to function ejFfectively despite its removal to . 
another building. The principal however, did not waste time worry- 
ing about current conditions, she was busy concentrliting on future 
plans . v; 

The Stor^dW principal found herself responsible for temporarily ^ 
administering two buildings simultaneously. The evaluation team** 
was impressed with the way in which the Storrow ^taff react ed"* to 
the principal's addefi responsibilities and absences from the build- 
ing: they were all doing their part to maintain progress . 
On the whole, ther* was ample evidence of planning, order, and goal 

achievement on the pa^ of the principals. . J ^ 

<- ' * 
The evaluation team observed, -in" every school, authentic efforts to 

»' ' * * 

individualize and personalize the student learning program. Inde- 
pendent study, smal^' groups , and one-to-one tutorial strategies were 
evident. There were three apparent constraints to these efforts: 
1, Some buildings wex^ old and crowded^ with space problems that 

limited teacher options. One building 'is new, but very ^crowded , 
and the teachers in an effort to find space for ^small group" 
instruction were using hallways for instruct ionali^areas. 
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2. Small group instruction implies that several act:jlvities will 

be operating simultaneously. Even with the effective use of 

« 

aides there were seldom enough adults available. 

3. A personalized program requires a strong emphasis on planning 
and no schc^l was able to provide an adequate amount of% plan- 
ning time. Student learning styles will not receive the atten- 
tion and consideration they dcsurve until a better balance is 
achieved between teacher-student contact time and teacher-Unit 
planning time. A major reason Unit planning time is used for * 
routine tasks is that the routine tasks must be accomplished 

to keep the program going. 
Despite the difficulties encountered in attempting to develop a 
creative and sophisticated program such as I.G.E., the teachers in 
Project League are making measurable progress. For example, the 
evaluation team observed a primary Unit at Wobum School, working 
with very young children, able to operate seven student learning 

V r 

centers at one time in language arts. Vfhile there was not a teach- 
er or aide witli each group the experiences Kad been well-planned, 
the materials carefully selected, and the students skillfully or- 
ganized .and oriented; thufe, the seven skill groups were functioning 
smoothly J Space waS no problem at Wobym, but the same good re- * 
suits were "being obtained in another Unit It Storrow School where 
space iB at a premium-v Through careful planning, cpordination and 
creativity a primary Unit at Storrow had organized several diverse 
activities based up4n diagnosed student needs. 

A healthy attitude prevails in Project .League schools. That isn't 
to say that there are no evidences of serious, stress in some 



/ 
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schools; in fomrteen schooip you expect to find some problems. 
However, in general, teachers and administrators exhibit confidence 
in themselves and each other, a sens^e of accomplishment, and an 
awareness of where they're heading. 
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, JULY, 1972 RECOMMENDATIONS- 

In July, 1972, the evaluation team generated several recommen- 
dations for Project League as part of ttie evaluation report. Recom- 
mendations are not directives and there was no expectation that all 
recommendations would be accepted and implemented. However, as a 
part of the 1973 evaluation the 1722 recommendations were re-examined. 
Recomiflendation 1^1, , , "Additional 7Needs Assessment' surveys should be' 
taken." 

Rathei* than utilizing a formal paper-and-pencil assessment, needs 
were assessed .by the project staff through field visitations, and through 
the evaluation of scheduled activities. This on-going assessment tech- 
nique .enabled the project staff to be nore flexible and more immediate 
in responding to needs • 

Recommendation lf2 ■ . . , "Provide more teacher involvement in League 
activities." 

A. The Newsletter advisory committee was expanded, the News- 
letters were published more often, and the content reflected more school 
practices.^ 

B. More teachers were involved in planning local and All-League 
meetings . 

C. Ad hoc committees were formed, e.g., All-League Activity Com- 

mittee and Math ProjectK^o^^^ttee. 

* . ^ f"- 

ReCommendation #3 . . . "Principals were encouraged to communicate more 

effectively the activities and decisions made by the principals' grotip." 

Many school newsletters carried items discussing principals? 

meetings. Principals also imported orally to IIC and faculty meetings. 
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RecoTftm^ndation #4,,, "JffiC's visibility should be enhanced by a regular 
program of monitoring . " * * • 

The field visitations (see #1 above) were used to 'afil^ieve this 
end. , ' 

Recommendation #5.., This recommendation related to training programs 
for new schools. However, only one new school Was added so the rec- 
ommendation was not relevant. 

Recommendation #6... This recommendation related to (1) the formation 
of new leagues and to the need to make leagues into "self -governing, 
self -renewing systems." 

HEC is, in fact, participating in the formation* of one new league 

now. Other leagues may be formed later. 

'* 

The self-governance feature is not a short -term -project. Leagues 
can and should become self -governing but it happens' gradually. 'Many of ^ 
the activities sponsored by MEC this year were designed to build leader- 
ship skills and to encourage staff involvement in League operations. 
These activities include: Year-End All-League Meeting, IGM Worksho'p^, 

s 

National IGE conference at Atlanta, Principal Workshop and P.U.L. Workshop. 
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ifecotronendation 3^7... "MEC should attempt to secure more staff inter- 
action among league schools." 

Several schools reported that they provide theiz' teachers with 
"school visitation" days and that they use them to visit other IGE 
schools. The All-League meeting, attended by about 900, probably did 
more to alert teachers to what was being done in other buildings than 
-anything else. No formal intercTiange o'f personnel for problem' identi- 
fication and allfeviation exists currently. 
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Recommendation #8 , . ♦ "Principals should be given the opportunity to 
review the inservice media package under the guidance of the League 
facilitator, to encourage the use of the media at the building level," 
* A plan was instituted whereby a principal at each meeting would 

review a piece of media for the group and explain what i^ was and how 
it might be used with staff. 

Recommendation #9 , . , "Schools ^that show a definite lack of interest 

should be counseled out of I.G.E," 

No schools have dropped out of Project League, and one school * 

« 

has been added. In a few schools there are a small minority not in- 

terested in I.G.E. The^evaluation team noted a significant gain^/in 

» 

1973, 5ver 1972, in. teacher mor^e and interest in participating in 
f .G.E. This could be accounted for by "^the confidence' gained in two 
years of working in the program, ^ 

RecomiT)endation #10... "Increased jattention should be given to an on- 

** ^ I., 

going leadership training program for the principals." 

'Principal Peer 'Evaluations were implemented; Principal Leader- 
ship draining programs .with outside consultants were held; Principal- 
Unit Leader Workshops were conducted; Principals attended state and 
national IGE meetings; and a wide ranj^e of other activities were held. 



SUCCESSFUL EDUQ^TIONAL PBACTICBS ^ 

As «n Important and on-going objective of the Project League, 
Identification and dissemination of successful educational practices 
constituted a significant part of the total evaluation plan. In 
reporting successful educational practices, each wlll'^ listed by 
title and school in this section of the report, and complete descrip- 
tions of each practice will be found in Appendix F to the report. 

Shawsheen Wilmington 

1. Activity-Oriented Approach to Teaching Science 

2. Resource Saturation: Maximal Media Center Usage 

3. Resource Center * 

4. Jobs in fhe Cotmnunity 

5. Specific%kill Series in Reading 

6. Teacher's Aide Club (TAC) 

7. Contracts in Reading/Language Arts 

8. Individualized Mathematics System 

McKay Campus School 

1. Individualized Math Program'- Ages 8-10 

2. Individualised Math Program - Ages 10-12 

3. Developing LAPS for Word Attack Skills of the Wlsfcensin 
Reading Design 

, .-^4r Individualised Reaj^ing - Seven year olds^ 

Wtnslow School 

1. Use of Typewriters 

2. Contract Science 

3. Animated Film, Super 8 / 

4. "Mother Earth" Slide Show with Music f» r 



The iuccessful practices listed above constitute the total ' 
returns from participating Project League Schools. It was obvious 
to evaluation team members upon visiting all Project League Schools 
that every unit in eacb of the buildings was engaged in developing 
materials and techniques which would be of value to other IGE schoo 
Unfortunately, the teachers, unit leaders, and principals in only 
three of the fourteen participating schools saw value in shai^ing 
their successful practices. 



. RECOMMENDATIONS 

HEC should provide, possibly by way of a workshop, assistance tcf 
principals and/or Unit leaders in planning and organizing k sys- 
tematic inservice program for individual buildings. Evaluation 
data" strongly suggest that building self-improvement programs an» 
random and less effeclrive than, is desirable. 

MEC, in concert^ with individual buildings, should formulate a plan 
(individualized to buildings) that would provide students with a 
thorough orientation to the mechanics and expectations of I.G.E. 
Based on these evaluation data the visibility of League activities 
among principals and Unit leaders has been enhanced by virtue of 
the several activities noted in this report; however, the daja sug- 
gest much lesser perception of the League and its purposes among 

0 

Unit teachers as a population. The League should consider concen- 
trating njore resources on activities that involve larger numbers 
of teachers. 

V 

Based upon role perception incongruencies as noted in this report, 

i 

MEC should consider drafting role responsibility descriptions as a 
means of clarifying who is responsible for the basic activities 
necessary for I.G.E. operation, \o include the League -facilitator,. 

If the "work gn^p" concept as it applies to Unit operations is valid 

•j • 
Unit teachers should receive training in group skills which will en- 

. , — "f 

able them to plan and carry out Unit learning designs. 

MEC shquld encourage those schools practicing departmentalization 

to examine the effects of that practice on individualization and 

w 

planning. Alternatives, which will maintain the role specializa- 
tion advantages, should be concurrently examined. 



MEC should reinforce and expand the peer evaluation programs 



curMntly undertaken. , 

IGlS schools throughout' the country are concentrating substan- 
tial attention to the problem of cfxpanding the IGE approach to 
all aspects of the instructional program, MEC should' provide 
direct assistance to schools as they identify new IGE instruc- 
tional areas « ' ^ ' 
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Introduction and Rationale 



Implementation of a change prograTn having the scope of Individually 
Guided Education Imposes upon the' intermediate agency a progressive need 
for feedback of Jnforaatlon atid data concerning achievement of the agency's 
goals. Such feedback enables progressive evaluation of program results 
and thus provides direction for planning, organizing and carrying out 
activities designed to modify or enhance goal achievement • 

Individually Guided Education is in the process of becoming, and 
progressive evaluation implies that systematic feedback concerning the 
present status of program goal achievement is necessary periodically in 
order that input to I.G..E. can be made by the Inplementing agencv. Clearly 
if assessment is to have a significant role in the program Implecientatlon 
effort, it must go beyond a simple evaluation of *Ves'* or "no;" "good" or 
"bad." It needs to be a "tool" which can readily he used to identify 
probleros, enable priority setting, and provide the impetus and direction fo 
a problem-solving sequence to be generated. 

A progressive evaluation of Individually Guided Education will. result 
in statements relating to the degree to which program goals have been 
achieved. To the degree that objectives are being attained, the imple- 
menting agency nay decide to inalntaln present procedures or do something 
different. 

Individually Guided Education is an intervention system where change 
agents, in this case from the Merrimack Education Center (HKC), .-attempt 
ta bring about Innovative behavior in selected elementary scnools. 
Personnel from MEC act as a "temporary system" in the change implenenta- 
tion effort in that they operate both within and among permanent systems > 
The intermediate agency is a temporary system in that it has a specific 
task (ire. I.G.E. i-nnlementatlon) with a pre-speclf led termination point 
(i.e-. that time when I.G.E. program goaJ.s have been achiaved) . MEC as a 
temporary system has as its goal bringing about meaningful educational 
change without adding to the size, complexity or suparvlsoxy personnel 
of the permanent system. .> 

A number of advantages appear operable itv the intermediate agency - 
temporary systems approach to change: 

^» Time use in a temporary system directs attention and energy to 
the present time . 

2. Goal redefinition , while leading at first to uncertainty and 

^n;;lety on the part of oart icipa^4ts , has the effect of heightening the 

significance and mcanincfulncss of systei:i objectives by virtue of member 
Involveraent in the forrnjlatlon process. 

- Role rGdcf ini tlon v7ithln tlie' tenporary svstem orovidcG menbers 

with freedom to exn^Bririent with rcj role??. 



4. Norms develop in the temporary system, usually taking the form 
of (a) equalitarianism; (b) authenticity; (c) inquiry; (d) hypothet Icality; 
(e) newism; and (f) ef fortfulness. 

Implementation of Individually Guided Education requires that ^ar- 
ticipants direct their full attention and energy to the present time. 
Past and future perspectives divert time and effort from vital learning 
or re-learning processes. The presence of a termination point for the 
temporary system (that point in time when the permanent system assumes 
full responsibility for maintaining the new or changed equilibrium) 
induces a necessary pressure upon I.G.E. participants to l^arn the process 
in a comparatively constricted time period, but perhaps more important, 
emphasizes the need on their part to achieve the goals of I.G.E* 

New role definitions, i.e. "Unit Leader" or "Unit ?IemSer," funda- 
mental to the I.G.E. multiunit organization, begin to take form in the 
temporary system through "testing** or "experimenting" behavior on the part 
of I.G.E. school role incumbents. Successful behavior - in the Unit 
situation duriixg the life of the temporary svs^em - will carry over iuto 
the permanent system operation and group norms will lilcewise ba transferred 

Individually Guided Education has established goals (expressed as 
"outcomes" i.e., '.'The League stimulatas an interchange of solutions to 
existing problems and ir a source cf ideas for ncrvf development") which 
can be viewed as norms of progress. Outcome achievement, in conjunction 
with an assessment of role perception congruency, implementing activities 
on the part of MEC and a summary of ^ identified successful pracCdces in 
participating schools provides an operational framework for evaluation 
of the Project League. » 



It will be the purpose of this evaluation to determine the degree 
of I.G.E. goal-oriented impact that the Project League has had to date 
on participating elementary schools relative to: 

1. I.G.E. outcome achievement 

2. Role perception congruency ^ 

3. League activity orientation " ' 

4. Identification of successful practices in participating schools 

PROCEDURES 

Data for this evaluation study will be gathered through tise of 
^instruments, interviews, on-site .visitation/observation, and examination 
of pertinent records. Data will be collected and analvzw at two times ' 
during the spring: February and Mav. The same instruments and design 
will be utilized in both data collections and an interim re'^ort of 
evaluation vill be Drovided theHProject Lea?*uc foliCT^^ing the February 
analysis. 



OBJECTIVE OF THE EVALUATION ST 
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Instrumentation and Sample 

1. I,G.E» Outcome Achievement Questionnaire 



The purpose of the I.G.E. Outcome Achievement Question- 
naire is to generate data regarding participant perception 
of the extent to which I.G.E. objectlvds have been attained 
in schools. 

This instrument consists of 35 items which are statements 
of I.G.E. outcomes. Each item is placed on a continuum 
which is divided into 20 spaces and four major divisions 
(1) Little Achievement; (2) Some Achievement; (3) Much 
Achievement; and (4) Very Much Achievement. Respondents are 
asked to place an ^'X'* in one space on each continuum to 
indicate their perceptions of achievement gained toward 
specific I.G.E. outcomes. The data result in "profiles" 
which will be reported: 

For the League as a whole 
By building as a whole 
By principal 
By Unit Leader 
By Unit teachers 

In addition to generating data cpncerning outcome achievfe- 
nent, resultant "profiles" clearly depict areas of need and 
facilitate planning for on-going League activities. 

The instrument will be administered to the following 
Project League personnel: Principals, Unit Leaders, Unit 
Teachers and Unit Aides. "Specialists," i.e., guidance 
counselors, assistant principals, art, music, physical^ 
education instructors, etc., where appropriate » will also 
comp lete the questionnaire. 

2 . I.G.E. Role Perception ^uestionnair j^ 

The purpose of the role perception questionnaire is to 
generate data relating to how well Project League partici-" 
pants perceive their respective roles, and to identify ^where 
they occur, conflicts in role perception among the in- 
cumbents. Since roles . are a function of expectation, it 
is necessary that perceived expectations for the League, 
-Principals, Unit leaders and Unit teachers he congruent in 
-'order that positive and productive role performance be 
manifested. 

^ The I.G^. Role. Perception Questionnaire will be ad- 
trdnistered to all project league pcrsonnal to include: 
Ir.n lorar.tinr Ar:iacv Personnel, Principals, Unit Lartdcr^, 
Unit Teachers -and Unit Aides t 
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a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



B« Records 



League records will be examined. Such examination will have 
as Its purposes: 

I. Documentation of Project Leagu e Objectives 

2 • Docuny>ntatlon of P roj ect League activities relating 
to purs ult of stat^ed I.G«E. g^oals . 

It Is anticipated that exaiainatlon of Project I^eague records, 
especially those concerned with ' Intended o blectivcs of League I.G.E, 
Implementation activities, when cotnparcd with I.G.E. Outcome Achievement 
data and I.G.E. Role Perception Data will yield Insights as to relevancy 
and Impact of sych. activities. 

C. Intexfvlcw/Slte Visitation 

In order to collect data germane to successful practices In 
p4rtlclpatlng Project League schools, on**slte visitation, 
/Observation and Interviews will be accomplished. 

DISTRI^ION AND RETRIEVAL PLAN 



^ 
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n order to facilitate distribution of Instruments, and retrieval 
for/subsequent analysis,' the following plan Is proposed: 

/ !• Cover Letter 

/ The Project League Director will compose letters to all League 

participants endorsing the evaluation study and soliciting the 
cooperation of all I.G.E. school participants. 

\ • 
2. Questionnaire Distribution and Administration 

Questionnaires, directions, and appropriate materials necessary 
for Instrument administration will be compiled by o,ur agency and • 
shipped to the MEC office of the Project League. Arrival of the 
materials will be such as to correspond with a planned visitation 
by the evaluation team. The evaluation team will distribute tux 
a pre-arranged schedule, all questionnaires to each League school, 
and retrieve the ques tionnaires following completion by participants 

3t Records 

The Project League Director will be asked to provide appropriate 
records to the evaluation team. 

4. Interview/Site Visitation 

Prior to on-site vi.sltaticri bv trerxjers of the evaluaticn Cena, 
Project League schools will be asked to Idcmtifv specific 
successful practices. Interviewers will visit participating 
' schools with the object of observing the identified practices. 



It Is planned that the above distribution and retrieval. plan be 
utilised for bothi interim and year-end data collections. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based upon the findings subsequent to data analysis, the evaluation 
team will posit conclusions and derive recoxomendations for Project League 
consideration* 

EXPECTED OUTCKiES OF THE EVALUATION STUDY 

The focus of this study will be on describing the degree tp which the 
I^G.E. Project League has attained success in implementing Individually 
Guided Education, More specifically this study will focus upon four 
•elected variables which have been identified as central to program " 
imp Idz&ent at ion : 

1. I.G.E. Outcome Achievement 

2. I.G.E. Role Perception Congiruency 

3. Project League Records relating to implementation activities 

4. Identification of. Successful Practices 

It is expected that the data will yield findings that will provide 
a picture of the current state of Project League I.G.E. goal attainment. 

With that expectation as the outcome of data analysis, what are the 
expectations for the study as they accrue to the Project League? 

1. T3ie Project League will have a more accurate and more 
detailed picture of the "is" than can be inferred on the b-asis 
6f' observation and intuition. 

2. A more accurate picture of the "is" should lead to a more 
qareful delineation of the problems the Project League faces 
as an implementing agency. * 

3. With a problem-solving sequence in .mind - which may be in fact 
a part of the I.G.E. change strategy, the evaluation should 
enhance every step of the process: 

a. Definition of the problem, i.e., to what degree have 
I.G.E. Outcomes been achieved; to what extent are role 
perceptions congruent; to what extent have Project 
League activities been successful in terns of goal 
^ . attainment - and .have the purposes of such activities 

^ been directed at areas of greatest need. 

» 

* b. Data collection, i.e., what additional data will be 
- necessary "i:© pi?se intelligent alternative solutions 
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e« Generate alternatives 

•d. Choose alternative course or ^courses of action and 
implement preferably during spring-summer 1972. 

e» Evaluate progress of selected alternative. 

COSTS 



The total cost of the evaluation study desq;:ibed in this proposal 
would be $4|000. 

\ \^ Respectfully submitted, 



v-^ohn W. Vaughn 

Assistant Professor 



Robert C. Duncan 
Assistant Erofessor 



APPENDIX B 
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lERRDIACJC EDUCATION CENTER 
PROJECT LEAGUE EVAUIATIQN 



Outcome Achievement 
I.G.E. Questionnaire 

In completing the questionnaire, it is important that eath in- 
dividual answer each question as thoughtfully and frankly as possible. 
This is not a test; there are no right or wrong answers. The important 
thing is that you ansvzer each item the way you see things or the way 
you feel about them. 



School Building Name 
Date 



Check appropriate eb lank to indicate your position; 

Principal 

Unit Leader 



Unit Teacher 

Aide 

Student TeachexfL 



Librarian/Media Specialist 



Directions 



1. On the horizontal line for each item, please place an "X" in the 
space at the point which in your opinion describes your school's 
V progress ta-rard the given I.G.E. !5oaI. Please do not place your 
"X" on a vertical line. Tr«at each itera as f continuous variable 
from the extreme at one end to that at the ocher. 
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ERIC 



INDIANA UlflVERSITY 



PROJECT LEAG^TS-SYALUATICH 



I.G.E* Role Clarification Questioxmaire 



In completing the questionnaire, it is. important that each in- 
dividual answer each question as frankly as possible. This is not a 
test; there are no right or wrong - answers . The inportant thing is that 
you answer each item -the w^y you sec things. 



Check appropriate blank to indicate your position; 
Principal ^ ^ 
Unit Leader 

Unit Teacher 

League Facilitator 



School Building Name 



Date 





DIRECTIONS: Read the nuriercd ctaterDents ifeiovr describing Responsibilities, Put 
a check ia one of the blanks follo*:;in2 the description. You n»ay 
check only onn; yen mist identify the individual or agency (role) 
that you feel has the basic re5ponsii?illty for the activity described. 

Remenibert Unit leaders are also Unit teachers* In identifying i'hb responsi- ^ 
bilities of l>nit leaders » select only thosa that are ur^iqu^ to the position of 
Unit leader. ' 

Remsniber also, the League is operated by the Hub Committee with the iissistance 
of the League Facilitator. 



ROLES 



* 

* 


Unit Teacher 


Unit Leader 


Principal 


(y 


League Facilitator 


o 


RESPONSIBILITIES 








j 


If 

1 












1 ! 



















U - T P "n t"i f" i « «5 «^ ■- o T"^ It T t" n • rr 4 ^ - V-, , i ^ ^3 1: 














5. Serves as chairrr.^'.n of the IIC. 


















if 
























8. Provides a source of ideas from cutsiac^ a school. 














9. Develops rapcort with ir.aividaal stuior.ts, 






11*^ 








IC. Roports to porcntj or. pi--orrrci'3 . 














11. Serves as a clearinghouse in identification 
of resource-* people. 














12. Assi.'^nG oruccnl-s to Units. 














13. hz^Ums tcachc^^r? to I'nits. 














11*. lorriuJatt^s end di-^tributes Unit reetin^; c^t^endas- 




JU.- 










15. Ac^ess-'^s stui^-iit ViTfoTn.r.ri-?. » 




























17. Iu?ntiri-:s ^^t'. ;t IciTiiri cc'lo:-. 








J 






13. Selects l-nit Iv-uerr-,. 








1 






19. Coordin:}C?3 i.e*;^ o roeti"*^'^. i 






1 








20. Ic:>nxi£io> arc r^^c^jito r:^ :/ i^jj-^-JC: ;n"r:-: ^rs , 




, 


[ 


■ III ' 












J 


1 






22. i:;.-i-r-s j.; crVv- -rr . ~^ 


1 




t 






23. Pre:,'.":-:: a 11^^. -^ti :,^.ci:"ic ^c-. ni..^ ■jo;.ui. /os 
fc.^ r I'lh r :^\r.t ic^.; i ^^c. i. 






1 








2^. F-^::ii:. v'c ^^-^ i,r: - 














25. /■.i>3c:;5.e3 pupils to docoir.iuo v/riicn o«'3cCta.vt;;s. naVc! 
been achieved. 

- 1 . - -> .11 .m- 1 1 ... 1 ■ L .. 




1 











V • Si.' 



r. 



• 


ROLES 


Unit 7eachGr ' 


u 

ai 

a 


Principal 


League 


League Facilitator 


Other 


i ) " 

RESPONSIBILITIES V 


" ■■■■■ ■ • f 

26. PrrvidGs laison vith IDEA and/or WiscotiSin R S D. 














27. Builds appropriate learning program for each 
pupil. 














28. Rtipres-^nts Unit teachers on ITC. 














23. Pecides hcv; n-.any students .in e.z.ch Unit. 








* '"" 




30. Decides 3tudi:nt a?,e ran?:e in each Unit. 














31. Ailooettes tir.a to be spent. on each ioarning 
activitv. 














32. Coirrrtunlcate-? IIC decisions to the Unit. 














33. Chairs a Unit-Parent inoetinp;. 














34. Represents building stai'f viev;points at Central 
Office level. 














35. Evaludtos probationary teachers. 














35. Coordinates teacher excnan?^es between buildin.frs . ■ 














37. Help5; school staffs iicntify and I'r'SoJve px^oMerrs. 














38. Provides resource Dorao»i^ei to re5Joive probl''.:Krzj , 














39. Organizes tne huh Cc^^^T-.^tto'^-', 














HO, Allocates resources wi\hin tha buildin.'?. 














'lip Evaluates Unit leaders - 














42. ResDonsiblc for hc^.-e-sciiooi cor-.^vnicrition . 














43. Selects student instructional rr.rit^vi'hl^ . 














44, Coordinates the .work of specir-.l teachers with 
Unit activities- 














45. Explains the ICE pro,?ran\ to buildinj^ visitors. 














46. Assigns extracurricular duties, (i.e., bus 
duty) < „ * - 














47. Detern-.ines activities of LViit aides. 














40. Evaluates airlc- r-ertorrance. 














49* Goor^!inntos Hub Clorr-.irtce a':tivi:'S. 














50. Coordinates IGE school resfe5rch activies. 
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SIIATT^CK 5TRKE-T ScilCOL 
I.G.E. OUTCO:-TE ACHIEVEMENT 
PROFILE 3 - UNIT LEADERS 




SKATTUCK STREET SCIWOL 
I.G.E. OUTCOME ACHIB'E-IENT 
PROFILE 4 - UNIT TEACHERS 




ERIC 



lOh 



r 



SHAWSHEEN SCHOOL 
I.G.E. OUTCOME ACHIF>'EI..,-T 
PROFILE 3 - UNIT LE(\DERS 




WOBURII STREET SCHOOL 
I.G.E. OUTCOME ACHIEVE:-IH'^T 
PROFILE 1 - ALL PERSONMEL 




WOBURN STREET SCHOOL 
I.G.-E. OUTCOME ACHIEVEMENT 
PROFILE 2 - UNIT LEADERS 




BYAM SCHOOL 
I.G.E. OUTCOME ACHlEVE^IENT 
PROFILE 2 - PRINCIPAL 




ST. WILLIAMS SCHOOL 
I.G.Ei OUTCOIIE ACHm^EMENT 
PROFJLE 2 - PRINCIPAL 




ERIC 



HOOT- SCHOOL 
I .G.E. .OUTCOME ACHIE\^E>tElTr 
FROtlLE 2 - PRINCIPAL 




HOWE SCHOQL 
I.G.E. OUJCOME ACHIEVE^fENT 
PROFILE 4 - UNIT TEACHERS 




SHAWSHEEN SCHOOL 
I.G.E. OUTCOME ACHIEVf^tENT 
PROFILE 1 - ALL PERSONNEL 




SHAWSHEEN SCHOOL 
I.G.E. OUTCOME ACHIEVF2IENT 
PROFILE 3 - UNIT LEADERS 




SHAWSHEEN SCHOOL 
I.G.E. OUTCO^^E ACHIEVEMENT 
PROFILE 4 - UNIT TEACHERS 




HARRINGTON SCHOOL 
I.G.E. OUTCOME ACHIEVEMENT 
PROFILE 3 - UNIT LEADERS ^ 
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I.G.E. STUDENT INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 

1. Do yon like school more this year than last? Why? Why not? 

2. Do your parents like your school more this year than last? Do you i 
H know why? 

3. Have your parents attended a meeting about your school? 

4. Whit is I.G.E. - do you know? ^ 

5. Have your patents heard of I.G.E. ? 

6. Not counting music, ar^, physical education, or library, how many 
teachers in this school teach you? 

7. Are yoi^^ taught in the sane place all day? (Do not count special 
sdbject^ such -as instrumental music or gym.) 

8. Are the same students in class with you all the time?) 

9. Are' there older or younger students in your class?*" (Students from 

, other grade-levels. ) 

* * ' * • .i 

10. Do you like having older and younger students in your cla'ps? 

11. Hov often are you taught with just you and a teacher? 

12. How oft&i do you work on things that you choose? 

13. How often do you work with one other student? 

14. How often are you taught in a small group (4 to 13 pupils)? 

* 

15. How often are you taught in a whole classroom size grciup (25 to 30 
pupils)? * , ' \ 

16. How often are you tai|ght in a large group (50 or more pupils)? 

17. How often^do you chbose what you wart to learn? 

18. How oft^a are you pcrndtted to usi* the learning center (IMC)? 

19. How often are you taught somethir*^ you already! know? 

20. When you begin each activity, do you un'der stand what jwci are supposed ^ 
to Ip-am? * . ' ^ 

21. After yo»! are taugot son;«thing, do you and your teacher agree on how veil 
you ifc^r.iiid It? 

• ^ . . .ft 
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succj:ssful educatiotial PRAcricrs 

Title of Educational Practice: Activity oriented approach to teaching science 



Submitted by: Ceor^P P^r^.s 



Shavshnen Elpmp ntarv School W i Im in c; t o n 

School 



Cbnnnunity 
CONTEXT AMD OBJECTIVES 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 

To create an atnosphere of enthusiasm and motivati on in science 
Major Goals for Students: 

— Bv tQ-Jching, feeling and doinp;, children mav experience science. 



^ — Students, via the- activity approach, interact with each other as veil as sc ience, 
-aad learn, science concepts throug;h thi s ac tivity mode. 

Target Audience: Reluctant learner primarily, but also the ,g:eneral student 
population. 



Subject Area: Science 



Content Emphasis: Thus far, the emphasis has been on the area of electricity, 

magnetism and simple electronics. - " ^ 

METHODOLOGY ^ 

Suggested Use: The approach, in kit form may be used as an independent project 
to spur interest and motivate the "special student" 



Instructional Itethod: The fact that student kits are used', allows the like to 

assume the role of director and work with small, independent youps. 

Sample Topics: ''Simple circuits: series and paral lell" 

Provision for Student Testing: Paper and pencil - observation,, - teacher and 
student conference - ptinil performance on behavioral ob-Jectives. 



Student's Role: He works -on t\vt activity or problem. He perforins the activity! 
In a ,g;roup of 3-5 students, ^^^c h <>ronP is nresented wi ch a kit. Included are 



instructions, focus questions, procedural informat ion, ctnd a cnance for follovr-up 
work. 

^ 1 X 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIOMAL PRACTICES 
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Scheduling and Grouping Patterns: 5 groups of 3-5 students per group - 2 hour s 
per veek« 

Facilities Required: Classroom area and kits 

PERSONNEL 

Teacher's Role and Traininp; Required; Some experience in content area is need ed < 

Aide or Volunteer Involvement: 1 aide for the room 

ADOPTION AMD IMPLEIT.NTATION 

Availability: With tine^ many such kits are easilv made 



Required Items 



MATERIALS, EOUIKIENT, SERVICES, ETC. 



Quantity 
Needed 



Source 



- taaterials 

battery's - bulbs 

copper wire - oak tag 

student prediction cards 

student prediction activity cards 

student prediction test cards 



Cost Per 
Item 



Recommended Supplementary Items: Books for students, related'f ilmloops and 
f ilmstr ips 

Budget Recommendations: V Jhatever budget allowance dictates 

Sources for Further Information: Teacher using program ^ 

Evaluation Data: (Prosram Evaluation) I compared the g^roup just finished usin g: 
t his approach, with an earlier" g^roup uho had used the textbook approach, I have 
o bserved a greater enthusiasm, deeper understanding of major concepts^ and an ov e ra 
appreciation for science^ I. also noted hjv^her overall scores in the activity- 
oriented ^,roup, as compared with the scores from th e textbook approach group. 
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FOCUS OF PROGRAM • 

The science approach mentioned, is the result of a research project which 
I conducted last year. The purpose of the project was to seek out those practices 
«nd approaches, which were successful, appropriate to students, and motivating 
to both the teacher as well as the students. The results of the study, indicated 
that students enjoy, understand and achieve much better in an approach which 
allows them to interact with science, i.e., activity no textbook approach! 

My approach is simply an activity oriented approach to science. My concept 
area is electricity. At the start of the science term, I take an ^it^^rest survey. 
From this, I am able td determine the various questions and interests that the 
various students have. I then decide what ideas and concepts I would like to 
have the children exposed to. After this step is completed, I decide through 
which mode, the various concepts are to be presented. The children are given 
two typea of pre-tests. On6 is oral in \^ich we discuss various ideas to be 
covered.--^ The otlfer is a performance and pencil evaluation. Here, the students ^ 
are asked to answer some general questions concerning concepts to be covered. 
Once this is completed, groupins is accomplished, on the basis of student need 
and interest. Groups are then presented with activity cards, question cards and 
materials with which to conduct their activity. In this way, they learn ab)3ut 
a circuit and its parts by constructing me, by testin?^ and observing, rather 
than by simply reading about it. Now, science is no lonc^er an abstract idea 
found in th^^-t-extbook. It becomes real, -because students touch, teel and 
experience it. 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL P^J^CTICES 
Title of Educational Practice: Resource Center 



Submitted by: 



Shawshfien Wilmington 

School rZ::z:::z:Trz 

Community 

J 

CONTEXT AMD OBJECTIVES 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 

I,* Station for children with emotional problems; (2) remedial area for children witi 
lear ning: problems; (3) station to aid perpetually h andicapped. 

Major Goals for Students: 

1> Resp onsibility toward asstQ;ned wrk /2) better sel f-concept and self-evaluation 
(3) grea ter awareness of strengths and weaknesses (4) spec ialired tutoring for 
perceptually handicapped 

Target Audience: Screened regular class studenta and 750 students 



Sv4)ject Area: All 



Content Emphasis: Structure and indiv idualized curriculum 

^ 

METHODOLO GY ^ * ^ ' 

Suggested Use: 



Instructional Ilethod: Small group and one-to-one 



Sample Topics: Unit on racial pre judice and ind. differences 
Provision for Student Testing: v. Standardized and daily work analysis 



Student's Role: Self-evaluation and di.rectin^ seeking; 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 

Page 2 ' • . 
Scheduling and Grouping Patterns: According to needs of students 

. J . . 

Facirities Required: Reyalatlon size classroom and a^jjolnln^ conference-tuto ring ar 

PERSONNEL 7 

Teacher's Role and Trainin<> Required: Resource facilitator-Spec. Ed,"^nd Elem. backgr^ 

Aide or Volunteer Involvement: Full-time instructional aide 

ADOPTION ACT IMPLEirEN T ATION 

Availability: 

l^ATERIALS, equip: lEJTT, SERVICES, ETC. 

Required Items Quantity Source Cost Per 

Needed Item 



6 



Recommended SuDPleinentary Items: r 

— • K L_ 



Budget Recommendations: 



Sources for Further Information: 



Evaluation Data: (Program Evaluation) 



1 
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SUCCnSSIUL EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 
Title of Educational Practice: ^o^s in the community 



Sub^tted by: Ai-Ling L, Miller 



Shavsheen Elementary Wilmington 

School ' — t — 

Community 

CONTEXT AND OBJECT IVES 

■ — 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 

To allow children to explore th e world of adult work and to bring parents into 
the school . ' [ ^^^^^ . 

Major Goals for Students: 
Above 



Target Audience: ' 3rd grade (tp high school possible) 20 or less small groups 



Subject Area: Social stud ies, science, math, reading can be included 
Content Emphasis: Social interaction and model reinforcement 
METHODOLOGY 

Suggested Use: ^^-^en somethin g comes up in school studies that suggests a job 
inquire about a parent who has expertise and can come visit 

Instructional Ilethod: Introduce topic> Write doc^n questions in the area that come 

from the children, a copy home to the vlsitintr parent. Parent talks for a few * 
minutes, shows somettiing ne brought. A^k5 fa r question s ; — — 

Sample Topics: Harvest time in the Cranberry field, police wrk, pilo t, raising horses, 
doctors, phyicists and other scientist ~ " 

Provision for Student Testing: A follov-un project can be a storv,. letter , 

mural > skit% re nort^ project 



Student's Role: Information gatherer, curious future citizen 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIOMAL PRACTICES 
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Schedxillng and Grouping Patterns: It would be best to keep the time short - 
30-40 minutes. Sit in a cozy place 

Facilities'' Required: None ^ 

PERSONNEL 

Coordinate parent to student aid interest 
Teacher's Role and Traininct Required: Needs no special training / 

Aide or Volunteer Involvement: Would be o.k>, not necessarv 

ADOPTION AND riPLEIIENTATION 

Availability: Need parents who v;ould be willing to come in during the day 

MATERIALS, EOUIKIENT, SERVICES, ETC* 

Required Items Quantity/ Source Cost Per 

Needed Item 



Recommended Supplementary Items: 



Budget Recommendations: 



Sources for Further Information: 



Evaluation Data: (Program Evaluation) 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL "PRACTICES 
Title. of Educational Practice: Indfvtdualized mathematics system 

Stibmifted by:. Unit teachers 

Shawsheen Schcx?! WllTnlng;ton 

School Community 

COOTEXT AbJD O BJECTIVES 

— — • — ■ — ■ —It — ^ 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 
To individug^lize the nathematics program 



Major Goals for Students: 

To be able to feel success. To be able 


to state objectives. To be able to progress 


at their ow* rate of speeds To become 


nore independent and responsible, reluctant 


for their learning program, mathematics 


students, self-motivated child 


Target Audience: Students 1-6 


• 






Subject Area: Math 



Content Emphasis: >tatheinatical processes and skill areas 
METHODOLOGY 

Suggested Use: With elementary students 



Instructional Ifethod: Small group, individual, P-P, P-T 

Sample Topics: Nuner'ation Geometry, Tine meas. & graph, fractions, mult, decimals, 
add, subtract, muitipiv and divide ~ 

Provision for Student Test:'x.g: Pre-test and tests , post tests, placement test 



Student's Role: 


Active participant in working toward known objectives, chart 


progress 







SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIOMALt PRACTICES 

Page 2 * 
Scheduling and Grouping Patterns: ^ Small, multla^ed, one per:^od per day 



Facilities Required: 5 rooms, moveable bookcases, lab 



PERSOl^TNEL " 

Prescribing and diagnosing children's needs. 
Teacher's Role and Tralninp; Required: Knowledge of an area, ability to g;roup c hildren 

Aide or Volunteer Involvement: Correctors, work in math lab, make games 

ADOPTION km irtPLETIENTATION 

, Ava ilab il i t y : Teacher, made 



I^ATERIALS, EOUIKEIT, SERV^ICES, ETC. 

Required Items Quantity Source Cost Per 

Needed Item 



Games - 

Individual Skill Folders 
Filrastrips - Filmloops 
Tapes 
Books 

Learning stations 



Recommended Supplementary Items: More games filmstrips, filmloops 



Budget Recommendations: l^atever budget allows 



Sources for Further Information: Teachers various nath texts 



Evaluation Data: (Program Evaluation) Past tests 



Cjiildren's comments, progress on national tests, ability to cope with j unior 
high school program » 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIOK/^L PT?/iCTICES 

Title of Educational Pr^int-i n o* 

aucatxonax i^ractice. ysp^r^M^ gw^ll <^.^4^a in T^e^tH^n^ 



Submitted by: Unit Teachers . 



Shawahpfn Wilmington, Mass. 

School r ^ , 

Community 

CONTEXT AMD OBJECTIVES 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 
Individualization of Reading 



Major Goals for Students: 

To work In areas In which they need extra help. To focus on specific areas 



and to allow students to move ahead at own rate. 



Target Audience: 5th & 6th graders 



Subject Area: » Reading-Language Arts 

Content Emphasis: Skills 



METHODOLOGY 



Suggested Use: As a supplement to any reading pr ogram or Individualized 
reading .program. 



Instructional Method: Individual after I ntroduction with prescription by 
teacher or student according to need. 



Sample Topics: Main Idea, Locitlng the Facts, Following Dl^rectlons >^ 
Provision for Student Testing; Self correcting with provision for ^aph 



charting. 



Student's Role: Actively choosing skills and self evaluation 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 
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^ I 

Scheduling and Grouping Patterns: Individual or small group - 15 minutes 

per day, ' 

Facilities Required: space - classroom - box on small bookcase 

PERSONNEL 

Teacher's Role and Trainlno; Required:. Prescribing and diagnosing 

Aide or Volunteer Involvement: little neccessity other than as checker 

ADOPTION AND I^IPLEnENTATIOH 

Availability: Easily purchased 

l^ATEP.IALS, EOUIFtENT, SERVICES, ETC. 

Required Items Quantity Source Cost Per 

Needed Item 

If lamenated 2^ copies of each per level - 7 per l«vel 

Barnell & Laft, Ltd. 



Recommended Supplementary Items: Extra sets if more groups using at same tine 



Budget Recoouiiendations: About $12.00 per level 

Sources for Further Information: Barnell & Loft, Ltd. or teacher 
Evaluation Data; (Program Evaluation) Past test - derived by using sample 

examples from different areas. Children's evaluati on "of series by enthu- 

siasm and desire to use. 




$1.00 per 
booklet 



Red & Yellow Units 



• SUCCnSSHJL EDUCATIOriAL PRACTICES 
Title of Educational Practice: Teacher's Aide Club (TAP 6th r.rad^r^ 



Submitted by: 



Shawflh^m KIPTDrnrflrY School , Wilmington, Mass, 

School ^ ""^TTzr — z 



Community 
CONTEXT AMD OBJECTIVES 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 

Enhance the self-concept an d responsibilities of the TAC members . Provide 

individual aid for primary students. ' ~ ; 

Major -Goals for Students:^ J 

.L — Increase responsi bility and self confidence of TAC members 

<• ^ 

2. .Provide Individuals with directed aid. ' 

■— 1 



J 



Target Audience: Children of varying ages. 



Siiject Area: Reading, Language and Math 
Content Emphasis: Individual Needs 
METHODOLOGY 



Suggested -Use: ^ Constant o ne to one r^tio, B. Supervising small group 

activities (these uses dependent upon classroom needs.) 



Instructional tiethod: Varies depending upon activity TAC member is involved in. 



Sample Topics: Vocabalary games, taping lessons, rei nforcement of concepts 
prescribed. — ' 

Provision for Student Testing: Seminars often help to evaluate program - 
held with guidance counselor and teachers. 
Student's Rol6: Teacher aide 
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SUCCESSRJL EDDCATIOMAL PRACTICES 

Page 2 t. 
Scheduling arid Grouping Patterns: Each TAC member has personalized schedule 

weekly. Three or four TAC members assigned per teacher> ^ 

Facilities Required: Schedule held by both teacher and TAC member. 

PERSONNEL ^ ' 

Teacher's Role and Training Required: ^ Teachers instructs TAC member gs to 
reouirements of activity. * 

Aide or Volunteer Involvement:* * 



ADOPTION km IMPLETtENTATIOM ' . 

Availability: Program available to all teachers at primary level. ^ 

MATEP.iAlS, EOUIKiENT, SERVICES, ETC. 

Required Items Quantity Source ^ tost Per 

Needed ' Item 

— : , — . ^ . ■ ■ ■ 

TAC membership card 50 (at present) printer 1 

TAC membership button 50 (at present) ? ? 

^ — ^ — ^ 



Recommended Supplementary Items: Instructional games ' 



Budget Recommendations: 



Sources for Further Information: Mr. Sam Williams ^ Shawsheen School 
Evaluation Data:^ '(Program Evaluation) jAne 1973 



I 1 
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succe^Jful educational practices 

Title of Educational -Practice: Contracts in Rfttding - Lajpt^uage Arts 



Submitted by: iinrt: T^^rhprs 



Shawaheen i ; Wilmington, Mass, 

Community 



CONTEXT AMD OBJECTIVES 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 

Tmprovp re^Ming & language arts skills 

Major Goals for Students: ' 

Sglf- pacing - choice of dally obiectlyg^s by interests and needs. 



Target Audience: Retucltant reader as veil #3 s^lf motivated 



7 



Subject Area: Reading Lan^age 



Content Emphasis: ladependem: reading - creative writing communicati on with 
peers - discussion. "T" i ~ ~" 

METHODOLOGY # ^ 

Suggested Use: rla.^firnnm - set f -contrained. multlazed 6t open concept 



Instructional Method: individual - sm^ll group pupll-to-pupil - Pupil 
Taaming ^ 



^ ' ' T ' — ^ — 

Sample Topics: Listening to story tapes ■ discussion - making own tapes 
SRA - Independent Reading Games 

Provision for Student Testing: Conferences - charting - se\f evaluation 



Student's Role: Fulfilling contract, pride, charting Inprovetrent , choosing 
♦ 

objectives 



o ■ 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIOMAL PRACTICES 
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Scheduling and Grouping Patterns: Individual or small informal groups 

(child interest groups,) 

Facilities P.equlred: classro om 

PERSONNEL 

Teacher's Role and Trainln<^ Required: holding conference?!, prescribittg & diagn osing 
Aide or Volunteer Involvement: snail group conferences and dlscasslons 

ADOPTION A^TD IlIPLEirENTATIOH 

Availability: Teacher constructed a nd designed, 

r^ATERIALS, EOUIKtElTT, SERVICES, ETC* 

Required Items Quantity Source 

Needed 



Available materials in classroom 

Books Games Films trips 

Purchased kits Tapes 

Recommended Supp lenient ary Items : Paperback books, tapes, games 



Budget Recommendations: what budget dictates as available 

Sources for Further Information: Teachers 

Evaluation Data: (Program Evaluation) Standardized test scores. Pupil 

intetest - teacher evaluation ot oral skills and concepts also paper and 

pencil tests of comprehension and written skills. 
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Cost Per 
Item 



SUCCnSSFUL EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 
Title of Educational Practice: Use of typewriters." 



Submitted by: Miss riov-ta Courtsunls 



Wlnalnw if Tyngsborough 

School 



Community 
CONTEXT AND OBJECTIVES 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 

Tq f^yplore fh^ f; ^ctlle approach, 

Major Goals for Students: 

1- — To discover an as pect of student Interest concerning A ustralia. 

2- — To affmulflfc pro^f>°9 of researching. 



Target Audience: sixth-grade level 



SiAject Area: Social studies 



Content Emphasis: Australia 
METHODOLOGY 



Suggested Use: 1. Research a chosen topic for a paper, 2, After the 
paper is handwritten it may be typed out, 



Instructional Ifethod: Individual research coinciding with textbook material. 



Sample Topics: Aborigines, South Pacific, Koala Bear 



Provision for Student Testing: Written test, grade on reports, oral 
evaluations . 



Student's Role: Reporter/Researcher 



SUCCESSFUL EDUCATTOM\L PRACTICES 
Page 2 

Scheduling and Grouping Patterns: Individualization 

Facilities Required: B ooks, typewriters 

PERSONNEL 

Teacher's Role and Trainlnp; Required: Group leader (resource persorr^ 

Aide or Volur 3r Involvement: None 

ADOPTION AMD nPLEMENTATION 

Availability: Borrowed from High School and donated by cooperating teachers, 

MTERIALS, EOUIRtENT, SERVICES, ETC. 

Required Items Quantity Source Cost Per 

Needed Item 



Typewriters 4 



Erasable bond paper Purchased 



High School None 
Myself 

Coop. Teachers 

$l.OO/box 



Recommended SuppleTnentary Items: 



Budget Recommendations: Include chlldrens typewriter, erasable bond typing pap er. 
Sources for Further Information: 



Evaluation Data: (Program Evaluation) Great interest in project generated 
by students. 




succ::ssFUL educational practices 

Title of Educational Practice: Contract Science (See attached^ 
Stndf>nrff rontrac t for grade they are willing to ear n. 
Submitted by: Mrs, Susan Vadeboncoeur 



tf^^gl^W ; Tyngsborough, Mass. 

School 



Conanunity 
CONTEXT AM) OBJECT IVE? 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educationki practice) 
To stren gthen individualired vorVing and refere nce skills. 
Major Goals for Students: 

To learn to find material. 

To work at ovm rate, in phase most interest ing . 



Target Audience: Heterogeneous group of 6th graders. 



Subject Area: Science 



Content Emphasis: Stars and Starlight. (Applicable to any unit.) 
METHODOLOGY 

Suggested Use: It is excellent in Science but can be adapted for Social 
Studies. 



Instructional Itethod: Discuss contract provisions and let them choosi 



the provisions - then sii^n the contract for the grade. Then work on their 

ovm. I only am a resource person. 

Sample Topics: Stars, Planets, Plants, etc. 



Provision for Student Testing: t ^jy. ^ t.k.^home test, but a regular exam 
could be given. I evaluate their folders of work more tha n the test. 
Student's Role: As researcher, 
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^SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 

*Page 2 ^ 
Scheduling and Grouping Patterns: Individual work except vhen thev conduct 
e xperiments (Small groups of 2 or 3) , Schedule-dlscusa and decide with class. 
Facilities Required: Lots of resource materlal-lab enulpment to do experiment s. 

PERSONNEL 

Teacher's Role and Training:' Required: Role as resource person and a '*Rulde." 
Aide or Volunteer Involvement: Would be helpful but can be done without, 
ADOPTION ACT IIIPLEMENTATION 
Availability: 

MATERIALS, EOUIK'IENT, SERVICES, ETC. 

Required Items Quantity Source 

Needed 



Cost Per 
Item 



Recommended Supi^lement ary Items: 



Bud get Re c ommenda t ion s : 



Sources for Further Information: 



Evaluation Data: (Program Evaluation) 
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SUCCESSFJL EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 
Title of Educational Practice: Animated Film/ Super 8, 



Submitted by: ^^^^ p ^^^^^ 



Wtnj i lnw TVngsborough, Mass, 

* School 



Community 
CONTEXT AND OBJECTIVKS 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 

B^arting, m hroak-down o n hov to make a Story. 

Major Goals for Students: 

Tn ^ain an tinf^ArgtflPr^tng in Story construction. 



Target Audience: i.c.E. 



Subject Area: Readin g 



Content Emphasis: Sequence. Simple Storv 
METHODOLOGY 



Suggested Use: For an Introduction to film and story construction. 



Instructional ^tethod: Film and Tape 



Sample Topics: 



Provision for Student Testing: 



Student's Role: ' Written, produced, directed 



* \ 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIOMAL PRACTICES 
Page 2 

Scheduling and Grouping Patterns: Small" group 



Facilities Required: Movie ctTuera, lights, film 
PERSONNEL 

Teacher's Role and Training; Required: 

Aide or Volunteer Involvement: N/A 

ADOPTION AND IMPLEimNTATlON 
Availability: 



Required Items 



MATERIALS, EOUIFIENT, SERVICES, ETC, 

Quantity Source 
Needed 



Cost Per 
Item 



Camera 

Lights 
Film 



Art supplies 

Recommended Supplementary Items: Slide Show 



Budget Recommendations: $10, 00 



Sources for Further Information: Yellow Ball Workshop. 



Evaluation Data: (Program Evaluation) 



17. 
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SUCCnSSFUL EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 
Title of Educational Practice: ^^Mother Earth" ^ 



Stimltted by: Thomaa E, Saad 



tflnslov Tyngg borough, Mass. 

School — 



Community 
CONTEXT AND OBJECTIVES 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 

Science/Ecology 

Major Goals for Students: 

To gain an understanding In ecology and multimedia visual literacy* 



Target Audience: 6th-level science 



Sifcject Area: Science , 

Content Emphasis: Ecology . 

METHODOLOGY 

Suggested Use: Introduction or follow up to conservat ion { 
Instructional Ilethod: Slide show - music. Produced by class- 



Sample Topics:' *>fother Earth" - Tom Rush, Sky-Sea, Rod McC uin 
Provision for Student Testing: N/A 



Student's Role: Produced and directed, researc h for picture's to go along 

~x [ 'T'- ' 

with song or poem-music. Pictures can be drawn then copied. 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIOM\L PRACTICES 
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Scheduling and Grouping Patterns: Large group. 



Facilities Required: Slide copy stand, tape recorder or record plaver. 
PERSONNEL 

Teacher's Role and Training Required: Source of information, A-V knowledge. 

Aide or Volunteer Involvement: 

ADOPTION Mm riPLEIIENTATION 

* 

Availability: 



Required Items 



ItATERIALS, EOUIKIEIIT, SERVICES, ETC. 

Quantity Source 
Needed 



Cost Pel 
Item 



Film 

Copy stand kit 
Record 



20 exposures 
1 



B.U*-I.W.C. 
Library 



$1*50 



Recotnmended Supp lenient ary Items: ^^nvf^/rnpy 



Budget Recommendations: $iq qq 



Sources for Further Information: rAhrMr-y^ vndikk r. 



rrmpany 



Evaliiation Data: (Program Evaluation) 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIOML PRACTICES 
Title of Educational Practice: Unit A - Individualized reading • 7 year olds 



Submitted by: Bonnie Sveatman a Charlotte ^Jettsch 



McKay . Fltchburg 



Community 
CONTEXT A^]D OBJECTIVES 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 

To provide reading Instruction and activities that will neet the needa and 
Interests of each child in the program. ♦ 
Major Goals for Students: 

Each child will 1) complete the assigned "nilnlmal" mark designed bv the teacher to 
meet the child's reading needs and 2/ select and complete reading activities 
of his own Interest. 



Target Audience: children not ready for this program, parents, other Intereste d 
persons « 

Subject Area: Reading 

Content Emphasis: Individualized reading activities 

METHODOLOGY 

Suggested Use: Supplementary work with basal readers; aiding Interest needs 
of gifted children; I mplementing the IGE process. 

^ ^ 

Instructional Method: Indlvudual with each child; grouping when 2 or more 
children have similar needs 



Sample Topics: 



Provision for Student Testing: teacher observation and p ersonal judgement; 
future plans; self assessment form for pupi l 



Student's Role: Using; time wise ly to complete assigned work and sele cting 
his own activities 



1 ^ ' 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIOMAL PRACTICES 
Page 2 



Scheduling and Grouping Patterns: providing a block of time each dmy so that 

the child Tnav work freely at his own rate: grouping children of similar needs 
for instruction 

Facilities Required: a reading center and work area. 



PERSOMEL 

Teacher's Role and Train in o; Required: teacher guides each through teedings and 
instructs when needed; should have knowledge of individualized reading methods and 

Aide or Volunteer Involvement: When provided, will work with child having m aterials 
a specific need; will listen and observe oral reading 

ADOPTION ACT IMPLEHENTATION 

Availability: Many varied sources may be used to implement this program 

rtATEF.IALS, EQUIKtETTT, SERVICES, ETC. ^ j 

Required Items Quantity Source Coat Per 

for our program Needed Item 

A Basal Reading Series 

(used as a grade cruivalent ; 

guide) Scholastic Readers Set 

Recommended Supplementary Items: Xedia Program, Record/fiook Sets, vajried 

b asal readers. I 

Budget Recommendations: 



Sources for Further Information: 



Evaluation Data: (Pror^ram Evaluation) 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIOIIA.L PPACTICES 
Title of Educational Practice: Individualized Math Program 



Submitted by: Herman-Ar Parco - 

» 

YnVmy r^mp^iff Fltchburg State College 

Community 

CONTEXT AMD OBJECTIVES 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 

To enable Independent work tn math 

Major Goals for Students: 

^esponsibtltty , self mottvatton 



Target Audience: 8,9,10 year olds 

Siiject Area: Math 

Content Emphasis: Baste math skills 

METHODOLOGY 

Suggested Use: 



Instructional Method: None - self directing 



Sample Topics: Add - Sub. Mult. Division e tc. 

Provision for Student Testing: Upon completion of pre-determined work blocks. 

Ppst test 

Student's Role: Self directed 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIOMAL PRACTICES 
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■J 



Scheduling and Grouping Patterns: 140 pupils block 'scheduled Into homoi^eneous ' 

^ i 

g roups . V 



Facilities Required: Nothing special . . 

PERSONNEL 1^ 

Teacher's Role and Trainiff^ Required: Response person. 



Aide or Volunteer Involvement: Resource person 
ADOPTION ANT) IflPLET fENTATinF 

Availability: easy 



Required Items 



mXERIALS, EOUIKlEITT, SERVICES, ETC. 

Quattt ity Sourc e 

Needed 



Co9t Per 
Item 



Addison Wesley 
Modern Math 
Scries 

Singer Math Kits 



ZO grade,^3 
30 grade 4 
20 grad« 5 
I - AA 
I - BB 
1 - CC 



Addison Wesley 
Publishing Co. 

Random House 



Moveable Cart I 
Recommended Supplementary Items: T^ath games 



$5,00 ??? 

$50.00?? 

$60.00?? 



Budget Recommendations: 



700 - 



Sources for Further Information: 



Evaluation Data: (Program Evaluation) 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIOr^AL PRACTICES 
Title of Educational Practice: v.^n .ii^.H M ath P^o^r^.n 



Submitted by: s.A ni>ricco - .Urilt n 



He¥ .M y Fitchburg 

School r ««m».,«-i 



CONTEXT AND OBJECTIVES 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 

Allow for InHe penHent work, continuous progress 

Major Goals for Students: 



Responsibiltty for own work, pronote sel f "motivation, independent work hdbits. 



Target Audience: 10 - 12 year olds - Unit p 



Siiject Area: Math 



Content Emphasis: Basic math skills 

METHODOLOGY 

Suggested Use: 



Instructional Ilethod: Individualized, self-directing 



Sample Topics: basic math operations^ graphing/ fractions 



Provision for Student Testing: post tests when completion of unit math area. 

Pretest for placenent , 

Student's Role: works independently at, own rate. 
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Scheduling and Grouping Patterns: 142 students, block scheduling, heter^- 
geneous groups. 



Facilities Required: bookshelves, file cabinet, large double room (not nprpssii ry) 

PERSONHEL 

Teacher's Role and Training Required: resource person for brief explanation 
Aide or Volunteer Involvement: student teachers 

ADOPTIOM MJD IMPLEMENTATION 
Availability: •> 



Required Items 



MATERIALS, EOUIKtElIT, SERVICES, ETC. 

Quatttity Source 
Needed 



Cost Per 
Item 



Math texts 



Math kits 



^^Eli^i.^'S^^^^ c ^ as tnanv as possible purchased and teachers made. 
Recommended Supplementary Items: r,amfi5; , 



30 grade 4 
30 grade 5 
30 grade 6 
30 grade 5 
lAA 
IBB 

-^Ct 



Addison Wesley 



$5.00 ? 



Silver Bardett 

Singer Random House $50,00 ? 



Slid get Recommendations: $700 



Sources for Further Information: 



Evaluation Data: (Program Evaluation) 
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SUCC!:SSFJL EDUCATIONAL PR.\CTICES 
Title of Educational Practice* 

n^woiop-f r. a J A PS for rti f> Wr H A r rnr h i^hn i -r 

of the Wisconsin Design 



Submitted by: nnlt K 



McKa y ^ 

^-f — ; Fltchburg 

School ^ ^ 



Community 
COOTEXT AMD OBJECTIVES 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educational practice) 
IndlvlduaU7:atlon of word attack skills 



Major Goals for Students: 

Mastery of various word attack skills using L APS 



Target Audience: children of Unit B 



Siiject Area: Reading 



Content Emphasis: Word Attack 
METHODOLOGY 



Suggested Use; During the word attack skills scheduled periud< 



Instructional 


ilethod: Short introd 


ac torv 


teachi 


ng period followed 


by use of 


LAP by childre 


n and teaching periods 


as showed bv 


children's needs. 




Sample Topics: 


Level B - short vowels 








Provision for 


Student Testing: Pre- 


•tests , 


post- 


tests of Wisconsin 


Design 














Studerit's Role 


: Active learner 


teache 


r is a 


guide 
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Scheduling and GrQuping Patterns: Small groups built upon pretested needs ^ 
rescheduled eve ry 2/3 weeks 

Facilities Required: Nothing special 

PERSONNEL 

Teacher's Role and Trainirip; Required: Instruction 6; advisor 

Aide or Volunteer Involvement : 
ADOPTION AND I^tPLCTTENTATION 

Availability: D^ily 

MATERIALS, EOlTIKtENT, SERVICES, ETC, 

Required Items Quactity Source Cost Per 

y Needed Item 

— 4- ^ , 



Recommended Supplementary Items: 



Budget Recommendations: 



Sources for Further Information: 



Evaluation Data: (Program Evaluation) 
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SUCCESSFUL EDUCATIOIu^L PRACTICES 
Title of Educational Practice: Resource ss turfction - maximal media center u sage. 



Sximitted by: 



Shawsheen Wilmington, Mass, 

School Community 

CONTEXT AMD OBJECTIVES 

Major Program Goals: (purpose of the educatioral practice) 

1. To create familiaritv with, and enthusiasm for, all forms of(2) resources as en 
integral part - and extension - of the curriculums to provide abroad 

Major Goals for Students: 

I) To create f^niliaritv with, and enthusiasm for, all forms of(2) resources as an 

integral part - an^^ extension - of the curriculum; to provide abroad spectrum of 

resource materials to implement ^03l(l) on an individual basis, allowing for special 

interests, abilities", speed. 

Target Audience: All students 



Subject Area: All 



Content Emphasis: 

METHODOLOGY 

Suggested Use^ A Several exploratory sessions devoted go seeing, hearing, touching, 
expressing: (1) Tapes on manv subieccs are played aluud si Ides a le flashed 

continuously (3) high-interest book chapters are read aloud bv specialist and 
students (^) FllnstripS at^ sei: up ^ ; <pl5 !.nt[ig the L' atd catal o g, m e dia e enfe er 
Instructional !Iethod: organi^^a t ion skill*, different types of reference materials 
(5) a slide program prOduc^ed Ifl-house Is p r tfSiinted on s e v e ral l e v e ls sh ow in g — 
students using the center and its resources. B. Self-evolving groups discuss areas 

explored, their" value and applica^t<^^l to cla ss r ouni aud p e isonal n eed s : (I) s4wrt 

95f{lpi8"1k)pics ^ long-term goals are developed (2) students help each other 

internalize the r-c^lu^ OF'Vartg^ r t^s^ ' iu r ces ci ' id r i L^thods o f e r i- ae t l n , g; th e m for uo age 
Provision for Student Testing: student assistance approachU3^ materials are now ^ 

accessed onlv through call numbef b i '.^Mlned ftutn Lard C a t al a n ^f otivat e d t o 

locate and use materials to which students have been exposed, each develops a 
working J-nowleHire "uSa^e or mi t l-r^e'^l?? > — Ltib? card catalng m er Ha ce nt er or^oni ration. 
Student's Role: in-olvenent is .r?cti-e rather than passive since it requires 

pre-thou::ht to rler^r-' l n^ ^ ' ber^ ' \u^'<j be 'cj hi tU^ sea r ch f^r Hes i r ed w otori o l s 
Pr^Tblen arensiare detected ^nd corrected in the searching process on an 

Tndlvidua L >^r .3~;^1 j L :^r>'^u^ basts ^ r r nv - [d [ v r : ; a biii 1 { n— i procc o o. ?-ndl visual 

con t /acts are evtrncted based on the c^r^und work de^elcp'^d in A and B. above: 
Contests are ^un prOVi <1tng clufc^s "io Vr^i Luus to p it-i wh - lch re'^t i r e r e - foronco 

materials and research. (2) Research oroiects are assl^od bv teachers and 
specialists encoura^i^lng mixed-media resources, with a variety of materials provided 

^ 18:. 



V 



for reporting; e.g. student-made fllmstrlps or slides, cassettes for taping, 
bullcjtln/ board space for several sessions, materials and display ^rea for 
mobiles,*^ models, diorama, or development of game» which when viewed or played 
by 9 group, will reveal the gathered research Information, (3) Reporting In 
•orac manner Is also opcouraged for personal interest, enrichment projects which 
are student detenrin<»d. 



SUCCESSFUL EDUCATXOMAL PFACTICf.S 
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Scheduling and Grouping Patcerns: class groups of approx> Is atf«^nH regularly 

for 30 minutes each week. In addition, individuals and small groups utilize the 
center for special projects and clubs. 
Facilities Required: A large room with areas allowing for several small groups 

and Individual work. 

PSRSONNEL 

Teacher's Role and Training Required; Primarily a guide and resource person. 
Aide or Volunteer Involvement: absolutely essential 

ADOPTION AMD IiIPLETTEMTATIOF 

Availability: - 

MATERIALS, EOUIKIEITT, SERVICES, ETC, 

Required Items Quantity Source Cost Per 

Needed Item 



A well rounded book collection covering curriculum and interest needs. Items 
well above and below the elementary school range to provide incentive and exposure 
at the higher levels and means for fulfillment and growth at the lower ones. 

Sufficient hardware to satisfy the media needs of a class unit as described 
above, 

A thoroughlv diversified soft-wear media collection; 40 to 50 indexed periodicals 
m a f ri a l s for st ude nt s to d a v e lo p th e ir own m ad i a 

Recommended Supplementary Items: 



Budget Recommendations: A n initial investment of approx, $12,000 and a per annu m 

figure of 10,00 per pupil 
Sources for Further Information: " | 

Evaluation Data: (Program Evaluation) 
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